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The Far Eastern Crisis 

E PRINT IN THIS NUMBER three articles 

from well-informed contributors upon the 
reactions in the western world to the events of 
recent months in China. Since these articles were 
written it has become clear that President Roose- 
velt’s action, as initiated by his now famous Chicago 
speech, may have results of incalculable importance. 
As yet the British and French governments show no 
signs of being prepared for vigorous action in the 
Pacific; their pre-occupations in Europe are too 
absorbing. But they will be delighted to have the 
United States pick their far-eastern chestnuts out 
of the fire for them. The President’s moralistic 
attitude shows that he is getting very close to the 
Wilsonian position, and all his protests about a 
determination to stay at peace cannot alter the fact 
that the kind of policy which his words foreshadow 
has in it the potentialities of war. The big news- 
papers in the Eastern United States are shouting 
daily for an abrogation of the neutrality legislation. 
And the President cannot be so naive as to think 
that mere fine words on his part are going to have 
much effect upon either the Oriental or the Euro- 
pean dictatorships. This coming Congress is likely 
to see a big struggle between those who stand for 
isolation and those who think that the United States 
has a mission to clear dictatorships off this planet— 
a mission which is very profitable to certain Ameri- 
can economic interest groups. 


What Will Canada Do? 
R. KING’S MINISTER to Japan created a minor 
stir some weeks ago by expressing in public 
some remarkably pro-Japanese sentiments. We pre- 
sume that ill health will prevent his return to Tokyo. 
Mr. King himself evidently intends to do nothing 
about the far eastern situation for just as long as 
he can. In contrast to his action in stopping ship- 
ments to Spain he will not intervene to deal with 
war materials that go to Japan. The prospect of a 
conference of the signatories to the nine-power 
treaty, of which Canada is one, gives him an excuse 
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for inaction until the conference has decided on some 
joint action. It gives him an excuse also to dissuade 
the League of Nations Society from any boycott 
agitation against Japan. By masterly inactivity he 
failed to give the Canadian delegation at Geneva any 
instructions as to how they should vote on the ques- 
tion of Spain’s re-election to the Council of the 
League, and so ensured that a Catholic cabinet min- 
ister, who had the casting of the vote, would vote 
against Spain. His inactivity about trade with 
Japan will ensure that the Japs get all of our metals 
which they want or can afford to buy before any 
embargo is clamped down on such shipments. Surely 
it is possible for some diligent questioners in the 
next session of the Commons to smoke our prime 
minister out of this non-committal retreat of his, 
and to force him to tell the Canadian public some- 
thing about what the Department of External Affairs 
is really doing and thinking in this critical world 
situation. 


Economics Sanctions 
S THE PROPOSALS to apply a boycott or a 
“quaratine” against Japan win more and more 
popular approval in western countries, it becomes 
clear that we have done nothing since the Italian 
fiasco to think out the effect of economic sanctions 
in the countries which apply them. In the Italian 
case the effect in the country against which sanc- 
tions were applied was to give the government a 
fine opportunity to consolidate national Italian opin- 
ion against the persecuting foreigners. In the 
League countries this first tentative experiment 
showed that the sacrifices demanded by a policy of 
economic sanctions fall very unevenly upon differ- 
ent League members and upon different groups in 
each country. We are up against the same problem 
in the Japanese case without having done anything 
to prepare for it. Whatever its effects upon Japan, a 
refusal to buy Japanese products hits first of all 
the Canadian or American business interests who 
make their living from importing these Japanese 
articles, and secondly the Canadian and American 
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exporters who live by selling goods, cotton or lum- 
ber products, e.g., to Japan. The spokesmen of these 
interests will ask very insistently why they should 
be descriminated against by their own government 
and their fellow citizens without getting any com- 
pensation; after all they are engaged in perfectly 
legitimate occupations; and they have wives and 
children as well as considerable labor forces, depend- 
ent upon them. Our western capitalistic countries 
have never made the slightest study of what might 
be done to even out the sacrifices which are likely 
to be so unevenly distributed over the community 
by a policy of economic sanctions. We wish that 
the C.C.F. and the Trades and Labor Congress, who 
are expressing a perfectly natural resentment 
against the outrageous conduct of Japan, would give 
a little attention to this side of the question. 


Aberhart and Radicalism 

HE C.C.F. IN ALBERTA has taken a strong stand 

against the Aberhart government and is going to 
have great difficulty in distinguishing its stand 
from that of the Liberal-Conservative-Bankers alli- 
ance. With skilful help from Ottawa the business 
interests are likely to force Mr. Aberhart into one 
false step after another, until he and his group have 
been pretty thoroughly discredited. By driving him 
to exasperation or to desperation they will get him 
committed to measures like the Press Act, which 
even the Communist Party finds hard to stomach. 
Then one day, so they must hope, he will be repu- 
diated by the Alberta people, or will lose his nerve 
completely, and the whole agrarian radical move- 
ment in Alberta and on the Prairies will have re- 
ceived such damage to its prestige that it will not 
recover for a long time. We should face the fact 
that there is a chance for these calculations of the 
business men being realized. If they are realized 
the C.C.F. movement will be swept aside as well as 
the Social Credit movement. Radicalism will not 
die out, however, in Alberta as long as the intoler- 
able position of the farmers remains unaltered. It 
seems a pity that the C.C.F. should have allowed the 
impression to be created that it is against every- 
thing that the Aberhart government has tried to do. 
The successful radical leader of the future on the 
Prairie will be the man who tackles the debt situa- 
tion with drastic measures of reduction, regardless 
of outcries in Eastern Canada. Mr. Aberhart him- 
self has not had the nerve to do this yet. The only 
way to forestall] the rise of a leader who will have 
the nerve is for the Ottawa government to deal with 
debt more drastically than any provincial govern- 
ment would do. But just imagine Mr. Mackenzie 
King in such a role! 
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Alberta and the B.N.A. Act 
— LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR of Alberta has 
reserved Mr. Aberhart’s latest bills for the signi- 
fication of the pleasure of the federal government, 
and so to the question of disallowance of provincial 
legislation is now added this new complexity of 
reservation. On the whole we may leave the con- 
stitutional experts to cite the precedents pro and 
con. A federal system which was completely logical 
would not have included this power on the part of 
one party, the central government, to intervene in 
the actions of the other party, the provincial gov- 
ernment. But our Fathers deliberately gave the 
Dominion such powers, and no one who wants to 
preserve what national unity we have will desire 
to have them treated: as obsolete just yet. It is, 
however, highly undesirable to get the representa- 
tive of the Crown mixed up in political controver- 
sies. Mr. King’s pussyfooting leaves the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor exposed to all the righteous wrath of 
local patriots; he should have formally instructed 
the Lieutenant-Governor to reserve these bills, as 
probably he did informally so instruct him or so 
hint to him. If the Ottawa government is going to 
stand with the banks and the press magnates it 
ought to be straight-forward about it. Of course 
Mr. Aberhart’s contention that these powers have 
become obsolete as between Ottawa and Edmonton 
because they have become obsolete between London 
and Ottawa is an argument from analogy that hasn’t 
a leg to stand on. The real question is as to the line- 
up of interest-groups which will induce the Ottawa 
government to take action. As usual, the only thing 
which succeeds in bringing Mr. King out of his 
silvan retreat at Kingsmere is pressure from our 
big financial interests. 


Freedom of the Press 

HE ALBERTA PRESS bill has plenty of sinister 

features about it, but it is not really so bad as 
the wailing of our newspapers would lead one to 
believe. We can see no very great objection in 
principle to the provision that newspapers must 
publish a certain amount of material setting forth 
the government’s point of view about what it is 
doing. So long as the editors are free to print their 
own criticisms at the same time, the cause of free- 
dom is not much imperilled. The other features in 
the bill, which give the government wide opportuni- 
ties to persecute all press critics or to close their 
mouths altogether, are certainly fascist and reaction- 
ary. But we should realize that there is a nice little 
game of politics being played in Alberta and that 
so far the bark of the Alberta Fuhrer has been much 
worse than his bite; his bark is one of his chief 
assets. And until he really does bite somebody on 
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the Southam or the Sifton press, we propose to 
remain fairly calm about this subject of freedom 
of the press. The predicament of Mr. Aberhart in 
facing a hostile press which he can only partially 
counteract by his own activities on the radio is 
worth some thought by all radicals who hope to form 
a government some day. They will have an unscrup- 
ulous press doing its best to inflame public emotions 
against the new government, and every step they 
may take to meet this campaign will be represented 
as attacks on the British tradition of freedom. The 
best way of forestalling the difficulties which such 
a situation will cause, is to build up a radical press 


now which will be available as a corrective against 
the howlings and misrepresentations of the capital- 
ist press. 


The Art of Being Deceived 
Q DOUBT IT IS CRUEL to make fun of the 
well-meaning idealistic liberals who will al- 
ways believe any governmental professions about 
devotion to democracy and liberty. But a while 
ago we came across some remarks by Mr. C. L. R. 
James (in his book on World Revolution) about Eng- 
lish liberals and their infinite capacity for being 
deceived by their own government. We cannot re- 
sist repeating them for the benefit of Canadians of 
the same mentality. “Their special technique lies 
in being deceived. They were deceived by Grey 
before 1914, they were deceived by Lloyd George and 
Wilson in 1919, they were deceived by John Simon 
over Manchuria in 19381, they were deceived by 
Samuel Hoare, by Baldwin, by Anthony Eden. If 
Beelzebub stood on the Treasury Bench without 
troubling to disguise his horns and tail in coat and 
topper, and swore to them that this coming war 
would be a war fought for Christianity, they would 
rush to support it, to bewail afterward that they 
had been deceived.” The fact is that our idealistic 
liberals resemble no one so much as those virtuous 
‘maidens in eighteenth-century novels who used to 
let themselves be seduced too often. . 


Left Book Club 
RRANGEMENTS HAVE at last been made and 
difficulties of copyright overcome to enable 
the Left Book Club to function in Canada. This 
club sponsored last year by Gollancz, the publishers, 
has achieved an amazing success and has close to 
50,000 members enrolled in England who each month 
receive for 2/6 (approximately 60 cents in Cana- 
dian currency) a new book selected by Prof. Laski 
and Messrs. Gollancz and Strachey. The price of 
the ordinary edition for the general public varies 
from 5/- to 12/6. This is indeed a bargain in edu- 
cation and entertainment and we have no hesitation 
in recommending the scheme to our readers. The 
sole agents of the Left Book Club in Canada are the 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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The Ontario Elections 


HE HEPBURN GOVERNMENT has been trium- 

phantly returned with a mandate not to change 
the color of the 1938 automobile license plates. What 
else was decided by the election in Ontario we do 
not know. Sometime or other it might be worth 
while for our Canadian electorate to consider 
whether it is really necessary or desirable to give 
a prime minister the arbitrary discretion of decid- 
ing when to hold elections which is given to him 
under our British parliamentary system. The pun- 
dits tell us that this discretionary power in the hands 
of the executive is needed to preserve elasticity in 
the system, to make parliament quickly responsive 
to shifts in public opinion, to make government 
quickly adjustable to new situations. But the fact 
is that every prime minister uses his power to spring 
elections on the people at the moment most suitable 
to his own selfish purposes. A power which is so 
systematically abused as this power has been abused 
in Canada should be limited in some way. 


What this election really decided was the ques- 
tion as to which groups of capitalists will get timber 
and pulpwood leases or mining concessions in north- 
ern Ontario, and which groups of contractors will 
get fat government contracts. But the public will 
not hear anything about these matters save a little 
vague gossip. Now that Mr. Hepburn is back in 
office the public has not the slightest idea as to 
what he is going to do about separate schools or 
about trade unions. 


As usual in our single-member constituency sys- 
tem, the election produced an overwhelming major- 
ity of seats for one party in the legislature which 
does not in any way represent the distribution of 
votes among the electors of the province. The Lib- 
erals get three-quarters of the seats with a very bare 
majority of the total vote. The Conservatives who 
got about four-fifths as many votes as the Liberals 
get one-third as many seats. The C.C.F. and labor 
groups won 100,000 votes and do not get a single 
seat. On the day after the election all our news- 
papers spread the news across Canada that Mr. 
Hepburn had been endorsed in Oshawa, the scene 
of his famous exploit in keeping the C.I.0. out of 
Canada. But the fact is that the voters of Oshawa 
showed a large majority against the Hepburn candi- 
date and the Hepburn labor policy; the Liberal can- 
didate was elected on a minority vote only because 
there were two candidates who divided the opposi- 
tion vote. 


The most scandalous part of the Ontario electoral 
machinery is in Toronto. The capital city is gerry- 
mandered into long narrow strip-constituencies run- 
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ning from the working-class sections in the south 
to the comfortable bourgeois residential sections in 
the north. This device prevents any constituency 
from being a purely working-class area, and it has 
been used for years by both the old parties in both 
dominion and provincial elections to prevent the 
successful growth of a political working-class 
movement in Toronto. In St. Andrews, where there 
was the closest approach to a well defined working- 
class constituency, the communist candidate would 
have been elected had not the C.C.F., with a stupid- 
ity and malice that cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, run a C.C.F. candidate who polled a few 
hundred votes, just enough to ensure the election of 
the Hepburn man. St. Andrews has the village of 
Forest Hill to the north of it. We suggest to the 
prime minister that he now do the obvious thing 
and include Forest Hill in the St. Andrews constit- 
uency before Mr. Salsberg gets another chance at 
the electorate there. 

A notable feature of the election was the gross 
abuse of the radio by both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. We seem to remember having been told in 
some distant past that the C.B.C. was going to ration 
time on the air among competing political parties. 
In this election it must have been as active as Mr. 
Mackenzie King intervening in the Far Eastern 
question. Both the old parties crowded everything 
else off the air in the evenings of the fortnight 
before the polling day, except on the last two days 
when the C.B.C. did give us a respite, and neither 
of them produced anything except the old _ tub- 
thumping style of oratory. Haven’t any of these 
fellows ever listened to one of President Roosevelt’s 
fireside chats? The C.C.F. broadcasts were mildly 
interesting, but the only man who showed a real 
understanding of the new technique of the air was 
Mr. George McCullagh. As a writer of newspaper 
editorials he is a bad joke, but if he perserveres on 
the air he promises to become the one really first- 
class fascist demagogue that we have yet thrown up 
in English-speaking eastern Canada. A young man 
whose taste in poetry is so unspeakably atrocious 
as his may go far in a country like ours. 

As for the C.C.F., it is useless to pretend that it 
did not suffer a serious set-back in the election. A 
radical party which fails to increase its vote in spite 
of the opportunity given to it by labor developments 
in the province should give serious thought to its 
condition. The truth is that after five years of exist- 
ence it still has no organization for getting out the 
vote or for looking after constituencies between elec- 
tion periods, and that its leaders have shown no cap- 
acity for seizing a situation like that presented by 
the Oshawa strike and exploiting it. These hard 
facts may be explained but they cannot be explained 
away. The C.C.F. speakers are still talking about 
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socialism in genera] instead of concentrating their 
own and the public attention upon specific concrete 
issues. Worst of all, the Ontario leaders seem to 
be quite happy with their little following, who now 
vote C.C.F. from a conservative devotion to habit; 
and it looks as if they will be content to fuss about 
with their petty obscure routine activities while the 
main currents of political developments sweep past 
them unobserved. 





—John Lyman 


RHYME FOR THE MODERN CHILD 
Sing a song of gas-masks 
The government supply, 
Four and twenty airplanes 
Screwing through the sky— 
When the planes were over 
The bombs began to burst 
And all the goggled pilots laughed 
Who got there first. 
The priest was in the pulpit 
Preaching to the blest, 
The Commons were in session 
Hoping for the best, 
The poet in the poorhouse 
Pulled the window down— 
Along came the mustard-gas 
And wiped out the town. 
—RALPH GUSTAFSON. 
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with regard to the undeclared war now being 

waged between Japan and China, it is important 
to recall that these Far Eastern events are neither 
new nor unexpected. On a smaller scale the same 
sort of thing has been going on continuously since 
Japan occupied Mukden on the night of September 
18th more than six years ago. During the initial 
thrust of the Japanese invasion, that is, during 1931 
and 1932, American diplomacy, as that of other 
Western powers, was faced with a crisis similar to 
though less severe than the present one. There had, 
therefore, been a good deal of time for political 
trial and error to result in a formulated and effec- 
tive policy. There had been time for public opin- 
icon on the Far Eastern situation to mature. Whether 
it had done so is another matter. 


It is beyond belief that the American State 
Department or the Foreign Offices of other nations 
were caught unaware by the new surge of invasion 
which began last summer. Experienced observers 
cannot fail to have noticed the actual course of 
development in Japan and China. On the one hand, 
t was plain that, though the so-called civilian groups 
in Japan were making strenuous efforts to regain 
the control of the government which they had lost 
in 1931, they were virtually without a program, they 
were politically unorganized, their more reactionary 
groups were on the fence with one leg on the mili- 
tary side, and they were suffering one setback after 
another at the hands of a growing military-fascist 
minority. If there were any doubts on this course, 
one could be convinced by merely noting the returns 
to the big industrialists accruing from the arma- 
ments program, the logical reaction of conservative 
elements to the electoral growth of the proletarian 
and peasant groups, the trend in imports of war 
materials, and the rapid shifting of Japan’s entire 
economy on to a war-time basis. If the slightest 
shadow of uncertainty on the way things were shap- 
ing up still remained, one had only to look in vain 
for an alternative course to further military aggres- 
sion on the continent which would be politically 
possible and acceptable to the ruling group. There 
was no alternative short of abdication. 


|" CONSIDERING the policy of the United States 


In China, on the other hand, the significant thing 
that had been happening since 1931 had been the 
gradual undermining of the Nanking government’s 
nen-resistance policy by a developing united anti- 
Japanese movement organized from the Left. This 
was a complicated and intricate social and political 
development aimed at stopping Chinese fighting 
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Chinese so as to muster the nation’s entire strength 
in national defense. It involved, under the slogan 
of resisting Japanese aggression, the curtailment of 
the Central Government’s basic anti-communist 
policy and the liquidation of the remaining vestiges 
of feudal separatism. By 1935 this movement was 
clearly making rapid headway, for in December of 
that year occurred the student anti-Japanese demon- 
strations, and these historically have been accurate 
guides to Chinese public sentiment. That the widely 
spreading movement against the use of force and the 
wasting of national energies in internal disputes 
had at last made itself felt in ruling circles was 
evident when in the summer of 1936, in connection 
with the Kwangtung-Kwangsi revolt, Nanking for 
the first time accepted a settlement by negotiation 
rather than attempting to use military compulsion. 
The climax in internal affairs came in the Sian inci- 
dent of December, 1936, when a large segment of 
the National Party, the Kuomintang, in desperate 
determination to have their anti-Japanese policies 
adopted, kidnapped the country’s dictator. The suc- 
cessful liquidation of that bungling attempt was 
made possible, in large measure, by the immediate 
intervention of Chinese Communists who, as evidence 
of their honest intentions, refused to support any 
move which might precipitate further civil warfare. 
In consequence, the Kuomintang and Communist 
armies reached a military amnesty which was the 
precursor to national resistance against the next 
Japanese act of aggression. 


That these events, in both Japan and China, 
were heading towards war was evident, and the point 
could not have been missed by foreign diplomats. 
As to what could be done in the face of such a war, 
they had to guide them the experience of six years 
and particularly the experience of 1931-32, and they 
had behind them a public opinion which had had 
that length of time to mature. 

Why, then, were the foreign powers apparently 
so unprepared for the outbreak that occurred in 
North China in July and on the lower Yangtze in 
August? Why have the various Foreign Offices 
been so hesitant in adopting a clear-cut policy? Why 
is public opinion in the United States and elsewhere 
so hopelessly divided as to what course of action or 
inaction to support? 

The answers, of course, lie in whatever adjectives 
or expletives one wants to use to describe the course 
of world affairs in the intervening period between 
1932 and 1987. It is not the purpose of this article to 
attempt to paint that sorry picture. We should, 
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however, take note of the fact that Japan’s action 
on September 18, 1931, started the post-war treaty- 
breaking procession which has now marched the 
full circle of the world back to the place from which 
it started. In its track the procession has left the 
charred remains of collective security, it has spread 
doubts and uncertainties in people’s minds. There 
has been no significant reconstruction; official and 
private citizens are still groping for a plan on which 
to rebuild. The time since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent Sino-Japanese trouble six years ago which was 
available for the maturing of public opinion has 
served instead further to confuse it. 


In fright at the spectacle around them, prevail- 
ing opinion in some countries, the United States for 
instance, has tried to withdraw from the conse- 
quences of normal neighborly intercourse. Other 
sections of the public, in the United States a min- 
ority, have advocated the opposite course —active 
and aggressive participation in world affairs— in 
order to snuff out the sources of war. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that despite the 
obvious course of events in the Far East and des- 
pite our previous experience with the Sino-Japanese 
controversy, the present outbreak finds State Depart- 
ments and Foreign Offices either bankrupt or frus- 
trated by the obstacles with which they are sur- 
rounded. 

It has often been prophesied that the ultimate 
showdown between capitalism and communism would 
come in the Far East where not only the territories 
of the only socialist nation, Soviet Russia, and those 
controlled by a leading imperialist country, Japan, 
join, but where also the furthermost outreaches of 
European and American imperialism are to be found 
in China, struggling to free itself from foreign dom- 
ination. Can it also be said that there the struggle 
between the two great groups in the capitalist world, 
the democratic countries and the fascist ones, will 
be—is being—determined? Is it possible that a 
Japanese victory in China will so bolster the dic- 
tatorships and so reveal the weaknesses of the 
democracies that it will predetermine the outcome 
of the European situation? Or, conversely, will a 
successful defense of China mark the beginning of 
the end of fascist aggression? 

Whether or not one accepts all of the implica- 
tions of these questions, there is certainly a large 
element of truth in each. The observer does not 
have to go so far as to believe that Great Britain 
would accept a drastic compromise in the Mediter- 
ranean in order to release her energies for the Far 
Eastern situation, or that the United States would 
be willing to adopt aggressive tactics against Japan 
with the slightest assurance of support from Lon- 
don, or that the Soviet Union is going to see to it 
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that China is able to defend herself regardless of 
the cost, to realize that in all capitals the Far East- 
ern war is viewed as a major crisis in the world’s 
affairs. 


The importance, then, of observing closely the 
policies of each foreign nation towards this war is 
clear. It is also clear that seldom has history afford- 
ed so significant a role to leaders of public opinion. 
For what the people of the democratic countries are 
led to believe and advocate will ultimately determine 
the degree to which and the way along which their 
governments can act. 

In the United States the official policy towards 
the war has been a middle-of-the-road course. It 
has sought to avoid on the one hand extreme isola- 
tion, or even that degree of isolation implied in the 
Neutrality Act, and on the other hand an aggressive 
international role. In consequence the govern- 
ment is being severely criticized from both sides. 
It is neither avoiding the dangers of involvement 
nor doing anything to stop the war, say the critics. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s dramatic speech of October 5 
may mark a definite turn in the American attitude, 
but up to that time official definition of the policy 
rested in the Secretary of State’s pronouncements 
of July 16 and August 23. On the first date Mr. 
Hull issued a message to all foreign governments 
advocating in general terms world peace, self- 
restraint, abstinence from use of force, adjustment 
of disputes by negotiation, sanctity of treaties and 
their modification by orderly processes, lowering of 
trade barriers, and reduction of armament. The 
message called for replies and these, endorsing the 
plea, were received from fifty odd nations. Only one 
discordant note was recorded: the Japanese reply, 
while expressing concurrence with the American 
principles, added “that the objective of these prin- 
ciples will only be attained, in their application to 
the Far Eastern situation, by a full recognition and 
practical consideration of the actual particular cir- 
cumstances of that region.” 


The purpose of the August 23 pronouncement, in 
the form of a statement to the press, was to apply 
specifically and unequivocally to the Far Eastern 
situation the general views put forth on July 16. 
The final paragraphs make this clear; they also sum- 
marize what the American government had so far 
done with regard to the war. “We consider applic- 
able throughout the world, in the Pacific area and 
elsewhere, the principles set forth in the statement 
of July 16. That statement of principles is com- 
prehensive and basic. It embraces the principles 
embodied in many treaties, including the Washing- 
ton conference treaties and the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of Paris. 

“From the beginning of the present controversy 
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in the Far East we have been urging upon both the 
Chinese and the Japanese Governments the impor- 
tance of refraining from hostilities and of main- 
taining peace. We have been participating con- 
stantly in consultation with interested governments 
directed toward peaceful adjustment. This Gov- 
ernment does not believe in political alliances or 
entanglements, nor does it believe in extreme isola- 
tion. It does believe in international cooperation 
for the purpose of seeking through pacific methods 
the achievement of those objectives set forth in the 
statement of July 16. In the light of our well-defined 
attitude and policies and within the range thereof, 
this Government is giving most solicitous attention 
to every phase of the Far Eastern situation, toward 
safeguarding the lives and welfare of our people and 
making effective the policies—especially the policy 
of peace—in which this country believes and to 
which it is committed. 


“This Government is endeavoring to see kept 
alive, strengthened and revitalized, in reference to 
the Pacific area and to all the world, these funda- 
mental principles.” 


The execution of these policies has included: (1) 
refraining from applying the Neutrality Act, but 
forbidding government vessels to carry munitions 
tc the belligerents and warning private vessels to do 
so at their own risk; (2) providing armed protection 
for the property and lives of American citizens in 
troubled areas, and the reservation of all rights to 
make claims for damages to American lives and 
property due to the military operations of either 
disputant; (3) evacuation of citizens from Shanghai 
and interior points; (4) constant consultation with 
foreign governments and the League of Nations 
while maintaining complete independence of judg- 
ment and action; (5) repeated pleas to both China 
and Japan to cease fighting and to settle their griev- 
ances amicably, and strong denunciations of Japan’s 
bombing of civilians and non-military areas. 


Obviously this cautious line of action is intended 
neither to stop the war nor to accomplish anything 
substantial in the way of curbing aggression or 
fascism. At most its accomplishments would be on 
the order of the following: (1) it will probably man- 
age to get Americans out of the war zone with not 
more than a few lives lost; (2) it may protect some 
American property; (3) it may obtain a small amount 
of reparation for damage and destruction; (4) it 
will definitely keep intact on the record, if not in 
fact, our intention to abide by treaty commitments, 
and, on paper, it will make it quite clear to Japan 
that we regard the entire invasion of China as ille- 
gal; and (5) it will leave the way open for a shift 
in policy in the direction either of more complete 
isolation or of more aggressive and collective action. 
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That the American policy may swing in the latter 
direction, toward aggressive, cooperative action, is 
suggested by the President’s Chicago speech on for- 
eign policy delivered October 5. Though, as The 
London Times put it, it is yet uncertain whether the 
speech is a declaration of attitude or of action, it is 
plain that, given assurances that they will not again 
be let down by Great Britain as they were in 1932, 
officials of the American Government are anxious 
to take some effective course of action. 

What this action would be it is impossible to 
determine, for the situation includes so many impon- 
derables. Can anyone, for instance, say what Great 
Britain will find it possible to do in the light of her 
European responsibilities? Can anyone say what 
will be the attitude of the American Congress after 
its members return to Washington from their home 
constituencies? Can anyone say whether it would 
be politically or economically possible to secure the 
support of American silk importers and cotton ex- 
porters to anything approaching a trade boycott of 
Japan? 

Questions such as these cannot be answered at 
the moment, nor will one be able to answer them 
with any degree of certainty until the situation has 
developed. The significant thing, and the only thing, 
to be noted today is the trend of opinion and policy. 
In the United States we begin with a cautious mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy which arouses conspicuously 
mild enthusiasm, but which probably invokes less 
strenuous opposition than would a more isolationist 
or internationalist course. The way is open for a 
move in either direction. Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
speech is a clear indication that, given suitable 
world conditions, the United States is prepared to 
move towards internationalism. 


CONTEMPLATING A REQUEST TO MILLIONS 
OUT OF WORK 

With millions out of work 

Why should I work so hard? 

Why slave with muscle to the tremblings of my nerves 

While the mind in bitter delirium 

Dances as shadows before my eyes from exhaustion? 

Why work damn hard twelve hours 

Requiring the other dozen for recuperation? 

Is there any common sense to that? 

Is that the decent way of living? 

With fifteen million out of work 

With a load of ease upon their shoulders 

With absolutely no possibility of deriving pleasure 

As their bodies are filled with hunger 

And their restless minds filled with uncertainties! 

With millions out of work 

Why should I work so hard 

For a brief consideration of sustenance 

When a million out of work 

Realize I am working for nothing? 
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latest phases of hostilities in China reflects 

the degree to which they are preoccupied with 
European affairs. From the British Foreign Office 
came a vigorous protest against the illegal and das- 
tardly attack upon the British ambassador. But the 
suggestion to invoke the nine-power treaty has come 
very tardily indeed. The League of Nations, indeed, 
acted with some promptitude in voting unanimously 
a condemnation of aerial bombing of non-combat- 
ants. As for the United States, she had already 
tasted the resentment occasioned by a collective 
dereliction of duty in the Sino-Japanese conflict of 
1931-32; and the shadowy inconclusive character of 
the American neutrality legislation has been echoed 
in an unwillingness to invoke its provisions with 
any useful effect. 


Japanese rejoinder to the League vote, as made 
by a Japanese spokesman at Geneva, presents a new 
phenomenon in public pronouncements on external 
policy. His country, he declared, was “deeply indig- 
nant at the irresponsible condemnation” of the 
League. At the very moment when the League’s 
advisory committee was being asked to condemn 
Japan’s violation of international law and her ille- 
gal blockade of the Chinese coast, and to agree that 
the facts “constitute a case of external aggression”, 
a second statement of policy announced that Japan 
would brook no interference in China and was deter- 
mined to follow her own course to the bitter end. 
Such a statement implies a rejection in advance of 
any action which might be taken by international 
agreement. 


If the considered and unanimous judgment of 
the League is to be branded as “irresponsible” it 
is not easy to see what means of settlement by nego- 
tiation remain open, and force may become the ulti- 
mate and only arbiter. Even so the diplomatic posi- 
tion has stiffened considerably. President Roose- 
velt’s speech at Chicago has pointed to the necessity 
of “positive endeavors to preserve peace.” The 
United States has formally invoked the nine-power 
treaty and the Pact of Paris in condemning Japan’s 
invasion of China as a violation of her treaty obli- 
gations. This action follows hard upon the further 
unanimous agreement of the assembly of the League 
in a similar condemnation. The prospect (at the 
moment of writing) is that the signatories to the 
nine-power treaty will now assemble to consider the 
violation of this treaty; though where or at whate 
date is not clear. The element of delay in negotiating 
a collective basis for confronting the Japanese 
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aggressor may siill afford time enough for Japan to 
consolidate her military hold upon the Chinese main- 
land and to make good her predominance in up-to- 
date armament. It remains to be seen to what 
extent the nine-power signatories will press their 
ciaims (and their obligations) to be the guarantors 
of the territorial integrity of China. 


Japan’s reaction to these latest strokes suggests 
that the whole of the nation is so committed to a 
settling of scores at China’s expense that no meas- 
ures short of armed force will be likely to constitute 
any real restraint. The proclamation issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief on the Shanghai front—the first 
official intimation that a state of war exists—asserts 
that the Japanese army “is now prepared to use 
every means to subdue its opponents.” The oppon- 
ents are alleged to be those who have been pursuing 
“anti-foreign and anti-Japanese policies in collabor- 
ation with Communist influences”; though for pur- 
poses of aerial bombing Japan has made no visible 
distinction between combatants and civilians, as a 
casualty total of a quarter-million vividly attests. 

The Japanese army has certainly regarded itself, 
for five years at least, as the only agency capable 
of preventing a wholesale Sovietization of eastern 
Asia. But even if it were admitted that the spread 
of “communist” influences were a threat to the ter- 
ritoria] integrity and political independence of Japan 
—it has never been evident that this is so—such a 
threat would not of necessity require to be met by 
military expeditions and political penetration from 
Japan increasingly farther into the heart of the 
Chinese Empire. 

If territorial penetration is an outward expres- 
sion, the real springs of activization lie much deeper. 
They are to be found in a struggle to maintain for- 
eign markets, first created by a violent impact upon 
the channels of world trade; to absorb into useful 
occupation more than a quarter-million new workers 
each year; to compensate by more intensive indus- 
trialization for the obstacles against Japanese im- 
migration raised by Australia and by North America. 
“The mission of the Japanese army (ccntinues the 
proclamation) is to establish the foundations for a 
firm and lasting peace in east Asia.” It is still open 
to question whether a complete military victory for 
Japan could ever have such an outcome. A complete 
military success would exclude any ground for nego- 
tiation by signatories to treaties to which Japan has 
also been a party. Partial military victory—and 
any outside military hold upon the extent of the 
Chinese Republic must be partial at best—suggests 
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the possibility of negotiating a “peace without vic- 
tory.” Present indications are that Japan will not 
weary in the struggle so long as “communist influ- 
ences” are in the picture. Whether economic hard- 
ship at home, a balance of trade mounting in hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars on the unfavorable side, 
and a cumulative expression of forces of division 
within the country itself will combine to curb or to 
desintegrate the militarist front of this year, is the 
question of the moment. 

A Japanese denunciation of the nine-power 
treaty, on the grounds that it is obsolete and inap- 
plicable in the present emergency will in no case 
provide an answer to the western powers. The psy- 
chological impact of the denunciation of the Wash- 
ington treaties has been widespread; and one of the 
underlying causes for the intensified public bias 
against Japanese aspirations arises from the lack 
of any acceptable definition of what Japan’s aims 
finally are. Japan is entitled to claim a fair deal— 
economically and psychologically—from the rest of 
the world, but from a world that includes an inde- 
pendent China and not a harassed and divided Chin- 
ese nation. 

Expressions of official attitude in Canada on the 
present position of Far Eastern affairs have been, 
not unnaturally, very cautious. In the first instance, 
at the League Assembly, Canada refrained from vot- 
ing as a member of the Far Eastern advisory com- 
mittee (an action explained by the Prime Minister 
on grounds that there was not sufficient time to 
send appropriate instructions to the Canadian dele- 
gates). The Canadian delegation did, however, en- 
dorse the Assembly’s condemnation of treaty viola- 
tions. As one of the powers which adhered to the 
nine-power treaty Canada will almost certainly par- 
ticipate in any conference of signatories which may 
be called. 

Canadian opinion as a whole has been restrained. 
There has not been any violently-expressed hostility 
te Japan, though the movement to boycott Japanese 
goods and to prohibit exports of scrap iron, nickel, 
and other primary commodities to Japan is gaining 
in momentum from day to day. There is a quite 
widespread sympathy for China, strengthened by 
the spread of accounts of returning Europeans 
escaped from the danger zones; but there has been 
no general suggestion that there should be active 
assistance to China in the shape of munitions, food 
supplies, or other military necessities. The Cana- 
dian Government has power, under legislation re- 
cently enacted, to prohibit certain exports to Japan; 
though on the basis of past experience it is unlikely 
any such action would be taken independently. 

British Columbia’s interest in the Canadian atti- 
tude towards Japan arises from two principal 
sources: the concentration in the province of nearly 
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90 per cent. of the total population in Canada which 
is of Japanese origin; and the share of the province 
in Canada’s domestic exports to Japan (nearly $15,- 
000,000 in 1936), particularly in lead, lumber, pulp, 
newsprint, zinc and copper. So far no organized 
public opinion has been directed against the Jap- 
anese in the province, and it is fair to add that the 
considerable proportion of this group which is of 
Canadian birth has no “nationalistic” interest in 
the conflict apart from the general concern of Can- 
ada. In the hands of some unscrupulous publicists 
the so-called Oriental menace still constitutes a 
curious weapon; but it may be guessed that any use 
of such a weapon for purposes of the present situa- 
tion in the Far East will be strictly limited if it 
appears at all. As a result of the lifting of import 
surtaxes by a reciprocal agreement in effect since 
January, exports from British Columbia to Japan 
have been growing at a spectacular rate. But it 
may be guessed that British Columbia trading inter- 
ests would have to take second place if the federal 
government decided upon an embargo policy to be 
undertaken with other nations on a collective basis. 


The balance of power in the Pacific area since the 
Washington Conference in 1921 has always been a 
delicate one. The opportunity for collective action by 
other powers, has not been wholly destroyed, though 
it may now be doubted whether any combination of 
powers could exact conditions on their part as a pre- 
liminary to negotiations with a branded aggressor. 
Within the limits of the Far East economic boycott 
has more than once been a powerful factor in induc- 
ing compromise; elsewhere it has never been carried 
out effectively on an international scale. The doc- 
trine of “non-recognition” may be made to carry a 
greater sanction in the Far East than it has so far 
done in other continents, but such a result presup- 
poses a more thorough collectivism among the re- 
straining powers than has ever applied until now. 

If Japan is bargaining for strategic advantage on 
the basis of western preoccupation in Europe, initia- 
tive by the United States may be the starting-point 
for an eventual disappointment of Japanese aspira- 
tions. Even so, it is certain no one power will act 
independently against Japan; and the initiative of 
Britain or France, even if it were disinterested, 
would still be conditioned by commitments in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. There is no certainty 
that Japan will achieve fina] military success. But 
if she does, the idea of collective international 
action will have disappeared from the practical pos- 
sibilities of our generation. All that can be said 
at the moment is that the rising resentment through- 
out the western world against Japanese actions in 
China appears to make collective action somewhat 
more of a possibility than it has seemed to be in the 
recent past. 
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was known about the Far East. China— 
the Cathay of Marco Polo—was for centur- 
ies shrouded in a veil of mystery. Japanese were 
forbidden to visit other countries and foreign vessels 
were not welcomed in the ports of the Mikado’s em- 
pire. It was only when Western nations, in a deter- 
mined and ruthless hunt for markets, forced their 
way into China and Japan to the accompaniment of 
the thunderous roar of cannon that a new and doubt- 
ful era dawned for the Orient. Great Britain fought 
her “opium” wars and dictated a series of treaties 
t» the Chinese. An American naval commander 
threw open the gates of Japan. Merchants, eager 
for the wealth of the East and backed by public 
opinion in half a dozen lands, hastened to secure 
their spoil. 


That was how Orient and Occident met. In the 
meeting, the British colonies which are now Canada 
took litle direct interest. A few far-sighted persons 
both in England and in the New World realized that 
as the shortest route to the Far East lay through 
British North America, a trans-continental rail- 
way might give a decided advantage to commerce 
and to the military needs which would inevit- 
ably arise therefrom. Colonials who were 
alive to the trading possibilities heartily approved 
the forcible opening of the East. It was only when 
Orientals, in their turn, came to this country to 
secure a share of its wealth and opportunities that 
Canada realized she had been brought into contact 
with new problems of a great and serious nature. 


U COMPARATIVELY recent times little 


Our Oriental immigration history—it is not a 
very creditable one—begins with the arrival| of 
Chinese gold miners in British Columbia in 1858. 
Gold had been discovered in the Caribou district 
and along the Fraser River; and miners, white and 
yellow, flocked northwards from California in 
thousands. At first the presence of the Chinese was 
not resented. Money was plentiful, and the Chinese 
seldom took out new claims, more often working 
those abandoned by whites. But the mining boom 
did not last long. When dull times came about 1866 
many of the newcomers, including Chinese, left the 
mining fields and went into other occupations. As 
the Orientals were usually willing to work for less 
than white men, and were patient and efficient 
workers, they were often preferred by employers. 
In these circumstances agitation naturally arose 
against them. Discontent led to the adoption of a 
few anti-Chinese regulations of minor importance. 
But it was not until after Confederation that any 
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serious step was taken to restrict the numbers of 
Chinese coming to this country. 

The arrival of the second group of Chinese may 
be said to be a direct result of Confederation. As 
one of the terms of union, British Columbia had 
stipulated for the construction of a trans-continen- 
tal railway, linking the Coast province with Eastern 
Canada. As well as desiring closer contact with 
the other provinces, British Columbia, lying on the 
Pacific, had her eyes on Oriental trade. A steamship 
line, she knew, would inevitably follow the railway. 
It is an irony of history that British Columbia’s 
desire for better means of communication with the 
Far East saddled her with much of the Oriental 
population of which she has so bitterly complained. 

The explanation of this is simple. The contrac- 
tors for the Canadian Pacific Railway wanted cheap 
labor. Chinese labor was both cheap and efficient. 
Boat loads of Chinese were accordingly: brought 
over to construct the Pacific sections of the line. Up 
to this time there were not more than 4,500 Chinese 
in British Columbia. But in the years 1881 and 1885 
more than 15,000 arrived. 

The Dominion government, as anxious as the con- 
tractors to complete the railway, encouraged this 
immigration. Imperial considerations, commercial 
and military, also demanded its construction. Ottawa 
paid no head to the outcries of the white population 
of British Columbia. With the completion of the 
line, thousands of Chinese were thrown out of work. 
Although many of them returned home, the agita- 
tion which ensued led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission and the adoption by the federal gov- 
ernment of the first real restriction measure. A 
head tax of $50 was imposed on each Chinese enter- 
ing the country. In spite of this Chinese continued 
to arrive. In 1900 the tax was raised to $100 and 
three years later, when British Columbia’s Chinese 
population numbered about 16,000, to $500. 

Leaving the Chinese for the moment, we turn to 
the Japanese. These were much later in coming 
to Canada than the Chinese. They began to arrive 
in the ’nineties. But by the time British Columbia 
was aware of their presence, events of international 
significance had taken the solution out of Canada’s 
hands. 

China, vast and disorganized, had remained so. 
But Japan, within a few short years, had risen to a 
position of power and prestige. Great Britain looked 
upon her as a possible ally in the Far East. Close 
commercia] relations developed and in 1894 Great 
Britain signed with Japan a treaty of commerce and 
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navigation. Trouble in China at the end of the cen- 
tury and the outbreak of war in South Africa fost- 
ered this necessary friendship, and in 1902 the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance was formed. In the years 
immediately preceding the alliance Britain took great 
care that Japan should not be offended in any way. 
When agitation against Japanese immigrants in Bri- 
tish Columbia reached a high peak and the legisla- 
ture passed measures to keep them out, British for- 
eign office officials exerted pressure on the federal 
government. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, prime minister 
at the time, saw to it that the offending legislation 
was disallowed. 

In 1900, cognizant of the intensity of anti-Orien- 
tal feeling along the Pacific Coast, Japan herself 
took steps to restrict emigration to Canada and the 
United States. This move, combined with the high 
head tax against Chinese, succeeded in lulling agita- 
tion for a few years. But in 1907 protest broke out 
more violently than ever, and in September of that 
year, following disturbances farther south, anti- 
Oriental riots were witnessed in Vancouver. 

Several factors were responsible for this renewed 
outburst. In the first place, the $500 tax on Chinese 
had had the unexpected result of encouraging, rather 
than discouraging, immigration from China. Effec- 
tive at first, the tax had created something of a 
labor monopoly for the Chinese already in Canada. 
With lessened numbers their wages rose, with the 
result that payment of the tax meant little hardship, 
and other Chinese hastened to Canada to secure 
work. From 121 entering in the three years 1904 to 
1907, the number jumped to 1,482 in the ten months 
prior to March, 1908. 

Large-scale Japanese immigration during the 
year was due to the efforts of companies in Japan 
who were doing a lucrative business in supplying 
labor. Further, in 1907 Japanese were prohibited 
from entering the United States via Hawaii, and 
thousands who had gone there for that purpose came 
to Canada. At the beginning of 1907 there were 
about 7,500 Japanese in British Columbia. During 
the next ten months 8,125 arrived at different ports 
in the province. 

Alarm was also caused by a sudden influx of 
East Indians, or “Hindus” as they were usually 
called. Like other Asiatic immigrants these people 
had been attracted by the mild climate and excellent 
opportunities which British Columbia offered. They 
had arrived first in small numbers in 1904, but by 
the spring of 1908 well over 5,000 had entered the 
country. 

Property to the extent of several thousand dollars 
was damaged in the riots. More important, how- 
ever, as a result of this trouble, the Canadian and 
Japanese governments arrived at a gentleman’s 
agreement—the so-called Lemieux agreement— 
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whereby Japan undertook to restrict emigration to 
Canada. Though the actual number permitted to 
come was never made public it is generally believed 
to have been about 400. Action was taken by the 
federal government which put an end to Hindu 
immigration. Chinese immigration, in spite of a 
few additional handicaps, continued to increase. 


During the Great War interest in the question 
died down. Japan was an ally of Great Britain, and 
prior to 1917 her cruisers actually took a part in 
protecting Canada’s west coast. Several hundred 
Japanese from British Columbia fought overseas 
with the Canadian troops. China was a useful 
friend also, and thousands of Chinese soldiers served 
in the allied labor corps. 


Due to the shortage of man-power in Canada, 
a considerable number of Chinese were brought here 
during the last years of the war. With the end of 
the conflict and the commencement of the period of 
depression and unemployment which followed it, 
trouble broke out afresh in British Columbia. Anti- 
Oriental agitation reached fever pitch, and in 1928, 
in response to pressure from the coast province, the 
federal government passed an act the effect of 
which was practically to exclude Chinese immigrants 
from Canada. Since that time the numbers enter- 
ing have been negligible. In the same year, 1923, 
Japan undertook to further restrict her quota of 
household servants and agricultural laborers to 150 
annually. 


Canada has now a population of some 50,000 
Chinese, of whom nearly 60 per cent. are in British 
Columbia, and something over 23,000 Japanese, 
almost all of whom are resident in British Columbia. 
There are only about 1,000 East Indians left. As 
far as further immigration from the Orient is con- 
cerned, the Dominion does not need to worry. Nor 
will the Chinese now here constitute a problem much 
longer. They are dying out, due to the fact that 
there are few Chinese women in the country. 


On the other hand, the real Japanese problem 
may be said to be just beginning. On the Pacifie 
coast a new generation of Japanese is growing up. 
These second-generation Japanese are Canadian in 
upbringing and thought. They look upon Canada 
as their native land. Except for a few, it is impos- 
sible for them to return to Japan, nor have many of 
them any interest in doing so. They are, in fact, 
Canadian citizens. Yet British Columbia denies 
them the rights of citizenship. The second-genera- 
tion Japanese, educated in the province’s schools 
and in the university, are not allowed to vote. They 
are not allowed to enter the professions, to become 
doctors, lawyers, druggists. Japanese workmen are 
not allowed to be employed on public works. And 
against the Japanese generally is erected a formid- 

































































































able barrier of social discrimination and race dis- 
tinction. 

Active, intelligent, and with a genuine desire to 
become worth-while citizens, these young Japanese 
find themselves in a cruel position. Nor is the mat- 
ter of the Chinese entirely settled. Our present 
regulations with regard to their entry places China 
in a position much inferior to that which we accord 
Japan. Chinese too, many of them highly educated, 
wishing to visit this country frequently suffer treat- 








dian Labor to all who attended the 53rd 

Convention of the Trades and Labor Congress 
at Ottawa. Four hundred delegates represented 
150,000 Canadian members of international] and 
national unions. Apart from the giant post-war 
meet at Hamilton in 1919 no Canadian convention 
could compare in size or importance. Four main 
topics held the concerted attention of the delegates 
—Spain, war, the C.I.O. and political action. Four 
resolutions on these topics received almost unani- 
mous support after lengthy discussion, and commit- 
ted the Canadian trade union movement to attitudes 
and programs of action of the utmost significance 
in the national and international scene. The Con- 
gress endorsed its executive leadership of the past 
year, re-electing all its officers with the exception 
of ex-mayor James Simpson, that labor veteran who 
was compelled to retire owing to ill-health. The 
gap in the Executive was significantly filled by the 
elevation of Raoul Trepannier, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labor Council, to the office 
of Vice-President. Trepannier’s advancement was 
not merely a testament to personal ability but was 
even more a tribute to the growing militancy of the 
labor movement in the French-Canadian constitu- 
ency, where the record of aggressive industrial 
organization in the past year has been magnificent. 


At the time of last year’s meeting of the Con- 
gress the desperate struggle of democracy against 
fascism in Spain was still in its early stages. The 
delegates at Ottawa felt that the resolution of the 
previous year did not do full justice to the realities 
of the Spanish war and its implications for democ- 
racy throughout the world. Canadian labor lined 
up solidly alongside the labor movements in other 
democratic countries in adopting the following reso- 
lutions: 


“Whereas, since July 1936 civil war has devas- 


C itn EVIDENT was the advance of Cana- 
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ment at the hands of immigration authorities as vex- 
ing and humiliating as it is unnecessary. 


Canada is hopeful of maintaining and expanding 
good relations with her neighbors across the Pacific. 
But until she has solved the problem of how satis- 
factorily to deal with her citizens of Japanese ori- 
gin, unti] she has come to some fairer arrangement 
with the Chinese, she cannot hope for the complete 
goodwill and understanding of the Oriental nations. 





tated Spain, bringing with it untold loss of life 
and economic suffering; and 

“Whereas this prolonged Spanish conflict is seri- 
ously threatening the peace of Europe and of the 
world; and 

“Whereas such a conflict follows as a matter of 
course from the aspirations of dictators and would- 
be dictators; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, in expressing its deepest 
sympathy for the Spanish people in their trials, 
desires to express its profound conviction that con- 
stitutional democracy holds the only hope of perm- 
anent peace among the nations; and 

“Be it further resolved that this Congress endorse 
the action of the International Federation of Trades 
Unions in their consistent and persistent struggle 
for the maintenance of democracy and our demo- 
cratic form of government.” 

A resolution was submitted requesting the Con- 
gress to call a general strike of all Unions if the 
government involved Canada in a war without first 
taking a referendum vote. The resolution was 
amended by striking out the section dealing with 
general strike action on the grounds that the Con- 
gress had no authority to call strikes. This auth- 
ority rests with members and their own unions. The 
following resolution finally emerged from a_ hot 
debate: 

“Whereas, during the past few years there has 
been a determined tendency towards rearmament by 
most countries on a scale that leads inevitably to 
war; and 

“Whereas this means the ultimate destruction of 
human lives and the maiming of thousands of citi- 
zens; and 

“Whereas inept leadership by the great powers 
has caused the breakdown of the usefulness of the 
League of Nations and as a result of such break- 
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down countries are forced to take their individual 
action to protect their citizens from being drawn 
into a conflict; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this Congress 
declares itself as unalterably opposed to war and 
believes that there should be no declaration of war 
before the people of Canada are consulted by way 
of a referendum on the question.” 

In striking contrast to hysterical rantings of 
Ontario politicians was the calm manner in which 
the fact of the C.1.0. was accepted and welcomed 
at Ottawa. What is most significant, twelve resolu- 
tions on the C.1.0. urged that Canadian trade union 
unity be preserved and the Canadian labor move- 
ment saved from the unhappy dissension charac- 
terizing the struggle between the A.F. of L. and the 
C.I.0. in the United States. The issue was particul- 
arly pointed since President Draper’s union, the 
Typographical, is linked to the C.I.O. through its 
president who is the Secretary of the Committee on 
Industrial Organization. Moreover the Congress’ 
Vice-President, D. W. Morrison, is an officer of the 
United Mine Workers—John L. Lewis’s own union 
and the largest single union affiliated with the Con- 
gress. The delegates showed great wisdom in refus- 
ing to be stampeded by events in the United States 
which were not of immediate concern to Canadian 
labor. At no moment did there appear to be any 
danger of a serious split. The Convention expressed 
its “urgent desire .. . to work in harmony with and 
to respect the laws of the A.F. of L. and its affil- 
iated international unions, and at the same time 
avoid either the wholesale suspension of one section 
of its membership or the wholesale withdrawal) of 
another.” Incoming officers of the Congress were 
instructed to arrange a meeting with the officers 
or Executive Council of the A.F. of L. so as to arrive 
at a clear understanding between the two bodies. 
The conciliatory spirit of the Convention found 
expression in the last section of the resolution in 
which incoming officers are instructed immediately 
to communicate with the A.F. of L. “offering their 
services in a mediatory capacity in the present dis- 
pute, and to use every legitimate effort to secure 
a meeting representative of both parties, with a 
view to bringing to an end the deplorable division 
in the ranks of labor.” It is to be hoped that the 
spirit and the action of the Congress will survive 
the almost inevitable repercussions from the recent 
session of the A.F. of L. when stern measures were 
taken against the C.I.O. unions. At the moment 
there appears to be a good chance that Canadian 
labor will follow the wiser course of unity 

The Congress’ stand on political action may go 
down as the most important step forward that Cana- 
dian organized labor has taken. The political results 
of new militancy in the industrial field were to be 
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seen in the large number of resolutions urging the 
Congress to enter politics as a labor party. These 
resolutions were turned down and the traditional 
non-political stand of the Congress maintained. The 
belief appears to persist that it is an advantage to 
organized labor to be able to bring pressure upon 
any government which happens to be in office. This 
stand, however, did not prevent the Congress from 
passing a resolution which may well be the first 
important link between organized labor and a politi- 
cal movement that represents the aspirations of the 
working people of Canada. The resolution is im- 
portant enough to be reproduced in full: 


“Whereas now after seven years of a depression 
period, when it has been abundantly clear that pri- 
vate ownership cannot bring about relief, let alone 
permanent cure for our unemployment problem and 
the economic difficulties that thousands of our citi- 
zens find themselves in, with various rates of relief 
being paid to those in need of assistance and not a 
single one really adequate to meet the normal 
requirements of family existence or any of the amen- 
ities of life with which society abounds; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this Congress con- 
vention calls upon the Government of Canada and 
the Provinces in their respective spheres of activity 
to undertake a program of production for use, the 
creation of social ownership of the producing, pro- 
cessing and distribution of the necessities of life, 
including food, clothing, adequate housing, electri- 
fication of rural areas and the thousand and one 
activities that our people can be usefully put to do 
in the knowledge that by this course alone can the 
present unsatisfactory individualist method be 
abolished and a proper standard of living be estab- 
lished.” 

There is little likelihood that the present King 
administration will fall in line with the proposal 
of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress that a 
socialized and planned economy be inaugurated in 
this our green and pleasant land. Nor will the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association take very 
kindly to this proposal. Nor is there very much 
chance that Mr. Bennett, if and when he returns to 
power, will welcome with great enthusiasm the Con- 
gress scheme of social planning for Canada. It may 
well be that to remain consistent with their own 
realistic analysis of the only means by which the 
“present unsatisfactory individualist method (can) 
be abolished and a proper standard of living be 
established” the Congress at a later date will be 
compelled to enter the political field. England, 
France and other democracies have learned that a 
“bosses’ parliament” does not represent the demands 
of labor for a good life. The stand of this Conven- 
tion suggests that it may not be long before Cana- 
dian Labor comes to the same conclusion. 
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FORUM there was presented an analysis of the 
personnel of the Senate of Canada and the Leg- 
islative Council of the province of Quebec, and of 
the Dominion House of Commons and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the province of Quebec as then 
elected. Since that presentation was made there 
have been general elections for both Dominion and 
Quebec lower houses, and a study of the changes in 
personnel which have thus occurred is of some in- 
terest and possibly of some value. The constitution 
of the two upper houses has changed but little in 
the same period, those appointed to fill vacancies 
being generally of the same calling as those whom 
they replaced. The figures which follow, therefore, 
relate only to the House of Commons and to the 
Legislative Assembly of Quebec. In each case, the 
nature of the calling of the present Members is 
shown together with an indication of the change in 
each of the main categories caused by the elections 
of 1936. 
The following table gives this information for 
the Dominion House at Ottawa: 


% THE AUGUST 1935 issue of the CANADIAN 
































Increase 0 
Number in House: Decrease: 
Vocation: (1936) (1936-1931) 
Lawyers 74 minus 7 
Merchants and Manufacturers .. 25 minus 7 
Farmers 41 plus 9 
Directors 21 minus 5 
Physicians and Surgeons ............. 14 minus 11 
Agents, Brokers and Travellers .. 13 ——esccsssssceeseeees 
Teachers 9 plus 3 
Workers in manual] tradezs .......... 6 plus 6 
Journalists and Publishers ......... 5 minus 4 
Lumbermen 4 minus 5 
Locomotive drivers, etc. ........0000 4 minus 1 
Clergy 8 plus 8 
Civil] Engineers 3 plus 2 
Dentists 2 minus 2 
Chemists and Drugzgists ............... 2 minus 2 
Women Members S.: * viesaeeaeeaanibaes 
Ranchers B.. y syphpeenhacaeatetoes 
Accountants 2 plus 2 





Seecccccccooccsree 


Vacancies and Miscellaneous” .... 13 
* Includes one economist, and one student. 


The first comment which a study of this table 
suggests is that although there has been, fortun- 
ately, a slight decrease in the number of Members 
from the ranks of the legal profession, the House 
is still dominated by lawyers who make up almost 
one third of its total membership. The medical pro- 
fession has also had its representation decreased, 
by a large percentage, a development open to most 
conflicting explanations! The numbers of merch- 
ants and manufacturers, of journalists and publish- 
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ers, and of lumbermen have similarly decreased. 
The last change is possibly indicative of changes in 
Canadian economy, but the first and second are 
probably of no very definite importance. 

Against these decreases may be set the consid- 
erable increase in the number of farmers in the 
House, although owing to the wide and varied use 
of this title the change has possibly not the signi- 
ficance which the percentage increase might sug- 
gest. Such a change, however, is indeed a healthy 
sign, as are also some of the changes in the smaller 
groups. Particular attention may well be paid to 
the introduction of six Members who are described 
as workers in some manual trade, and also to the 
addition of three clergymen to the ranks of the 
House. In the previous review of this subject, 
comment was made on the absence from the 1931 
House of accountants and engineers. Both of these 
categories show an increase in the new House, small 
in number but notable in significance especially if 
it be remembered that one of the new civil engineer 
Members is also the Minister of Transport for the 
Dominion of Canada.’ 

Changes in the constitution of the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec show similar trends. The 
following table presents comparable figures to those 
submitted for the federal House: 











Increase or 
Number in House: Decrease: 

Vocation: (1936) (1936-1931) 
Lawyers Oh... Sess. 
Merchants and Manufacturers .... 17 plus 2 
Farmers 12 minus 1 
Agents, Brokers and Managers .. 11 minus 1 
Physicians and Opticians ............. 10 plus 3 
Workers, in manual trades .......... 6 plus 5 
Dentists 2 plus 1 
Journalist, Druggist, Lumber- 
man, Pilot, Contractor, Ac- 
countant, Train Dispatcher, 
Civil Engineer (one each) ........ Be .  aeedateecesiaazs 


The legal profession continues to hold its own, 
again in a commanding position. Farmer represen- 
tation has decreased, slightly it is true, but it is 
indeed strange to find that in a House so dominated 
by the party of Mr. Duplessis with his emphasis on 
rural development, and in the elected body for so 
eminently rural a province as Quebec, only one 
Member in every eight has any direct connection 
with agriculture. The four Members of the 1931 
House who were then described as “Gentlemen” 
have disappeared, as has also the sole “Harbour 
Commissioner” (the latter inevitably), their places 
having been filled by five Members who are engaged 
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in manual trades of some kind. The similarity to 
the advent of such workers in the federal House 
suggests that this is no accidental change in the 
personnel of the two bodies. Finally, it may be 
noted that an accountant and a civil engineer are 
now numbered amongst the Members of this As- 
sembly, and that the one civil engineer is also the 
head of an engineering department of government, 
the Honorable Francois Leduc being Minister of 
Highways. 

It is admittedly easy to attach too much signifi- 
cance to figures such as those now presented. They 
relate to the results of two pairs of successive elec- 
tions only and so the slight trends which they indi- 
cate can not be regarded with any certainty as being 
of permanent importance. At the same time, even 
if these trends be neglected, and the personnel of 
the two new elected bodies be considered without 
respect to their predecessors, the data have a cer- 
tain value. They show how unbalanced is the rep- 
resentation in these two Houses. They demonstrate 
in no uncertain fashion how the legal profession 
dominates the public life of this country, even 
though the functions of government have long since 
passed out of the purely legislative stage. They 
illustrate vividly the general preponderance of 
Members who are technically their own masters, and 
the corresponding absence of the many highly train- 
ed men whose talents should be employed in the pub- 
lic service, but who are precluded by the nature of 
their work for large companies and the like from 
taking any active part in political affairs. And if 
there is a lesson to be learned from these figures, 
and their interpretation, surely it is that only when 
elected representatives are more truly representa- 
tive of all the professions, and leading vocations of 
active work in this country, can governments be 
expected to attain to that synthesis of the practical 
and the ideal, of the local viewpoint with the na- 
tional, which is so sadly lacking from much of the 
record of parliamentary work at Ottawa and at the 
provincia] capitals. 


Pattern for Existence 
You would exist without regret? Despair? 
Continue on your even, measured way 
From day to day? 


(Knowing defeat, 
Remembering the care 
With which the busy mind will store away 
Incidents, images?) 

You would forget 
Relentlessly, those days yourself have lived? 
Bury your dead? Abandon all desire? 


(Will, then, the busy mind retire 
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From action? Will yourself repeat, 
Solemnly, the senseless madrigal 
Of others? Tread the long established trail 
Blindly?) 


No struggle will remain 
Between the simple things you would believe 
And those yourself have seen? You seek to gain 
An end to bitterness? You would achieve 
An easy peace? 


(This other men have tried; 
They too existed for a time, and died.) 
—Paul D. Anderson. 


Unto the Fourth 


And they shall inherit nothing that is good, 
neither health of body nor of mind; 

they shall be puny and mean; 

their gauntness shal] proclaim them 

and be a sign by which you may know them. 


Their dwelling place shall be the street, 
and they shall be driven forth 

from doorways and hovels; 

for their fate is to roam. 


They shall eat of refuse; 

they shall dress in rags; 

they shall go crying silently, “Unclean!”, 
and others shall turn from them staring. 


For they are soiled outwardly with the dirt 
of the town, and inwardly are stained 
with the scorn of their fellows; 
for they are the children 
of the unemployed. 
—MARY AINSLIE. 


Ice on Superior 
By SHEILA CAMPBELL 
Even as late as May the lake is frozen 
Superior stretched to the bended naves of the sky 
Her whitened margins building endlessly 
Under white paper distance where ice whales 
Turn slow glass bellies and ink-on-water tails. 
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readers of the FORUM who are not numbered 

among my own sex; but the fact remains that 
women, when they tackle the creative arts, have an 
exceedingly hard time of it. Due to various reasons 
into which I have neither the time nor the ability 
to inquire—reasons biological, social and environ- 
mental—they cannot (except perhaps in literature) 
wrestle successfully with the greatest creative prob- 
lems, and emerge—as men occasionally do—trium- 
phant. One might reply that the artistic productions 
of men and women should be judged by different 
standards; but that is a peculiarly odious and unc- 
tuous assumption. Art is either fine, or it is not, 
and one judges each work in terms of what it set 
out to achieve. If the “greatest” artists of the world 
number among them no women, nevertheless the 
artistic creations of women have a unique flavor 
and have enriched greatly art as a whole. 

Faced with the creator’s problem, most women 
take one of two courses: either they are completely 
and enchantingly feminine (Marie Laurencin, Van- 
essa Bell), or else a valiant, impersonal, cold fury 
masks their femininity, which nevertheless comes 
through, as a sort of re-agent, suffusing everything 
they do (Barbara Hepworth, Georgia O’Keefe). 
Marian Scott is one of these latter, and her paint- 
ing, as a result of these warring forces, and her 
own individual approach, is rich, taut, intense, and 
curiously lovely. 

The second course is the harder, and tends to 
produce the greater work, though it is impossible 
to generalise on the subject. Marian Scott deliber- 
ately sacrifices the decorative charm which is the 
heritage of most women painters, to reach after true 
realization. She admits it herself. “I remember 
as a child painting and looking forward to taking 
lessons,” she says, “but when at last I did, I was 
disappointed—painting wasn’t any more fun.” Pre- 
cisely. But, of course, it was “fun”—if one can use 
the word—in a new and deeper sense. It became 
the “fun” of the genuine, conscious, creative struggle. 

In the painting reproduced opposite, Marian Scott 
has taken as her inspiration the rhythmic linear 
movement of a group of crowded escalators in a big 
department store. Deliberately formalizing her sub- 
ject matter, she has concentrated on the task of 
rendering into a significant three-dimensional pat- 
tern the strong static lines and the flowing move- 
ment which it provides. She has been very success- 


HAVE NO WISH TO AROUSE the ire of those 
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ful. The opposition of forceful diagonals gives us 
the ground-bass, as it were, to a contrapuntal move- 
ment of figures which, in their impersonal and in- 
evitable progress up and down across the canvas, 
have an almost monolithic quality. These calm 
figures not only move up and down the escalators; 
they circulate round the canvas and emphasize the 
dramatic design, already enhanced by the opposing 
areas of light and dark. It is a calm, deep, vibrant 
composition. 

Like all true artists, Marian Scott is always 
conscious of the tremendous difficulties of full reali- 
zation. “I am still in the struggling stage (or does 
one never leave it?)”’ How often has that cry echoed 
down the corridors of time. Marian Scott was born 
in Montreal, and has lived and painted there and 
in the Laurentians, apart from several visits to 
England, Europe and the United States. Ten years 
at art schools, including a winter at the Slade, did 
not spoil her, but made her more dissatisfied and 
more determined. She is rare among a landscape- 
minded generation of painters, in that landscapes 
do not interest her. “I have liked,” she says, “work- 
ing from plants and flowers, for they seem to reveal 
an inner and living order which I couldn’t find in 
landscape. But at present I am interested in the 
city about me.” What a relief to find so frank an 
avowal, at a time when it is fashionable to escape 
to the country, in the summer, for one’s material, 
and to paint it up in the winter. In the city Marian 
Scott searches for and creates that “inner and living 
order” of the flowers, in such paintings as this. 
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generally have lauded one outstanding feature 

of the system: the judicial review of legisla- 
tion by the courts, especially by the Supreme Court. 
From de Tocqueville and Bryce down to James M. 
Beck and Herbert Hoover there has resounded an 
almost unbroken paean of praise both for the con- 
stitution and its judicial guardian. It is only 
recently that the tune has changed, or rather that 
discordant notes can be distinguished amid the har- 
monies. Most of the harsh and even rude attacks 
upon the Supreme Court have been occasioned by 
the Court’s disposition to throw out the most import- 
ant pieces of New Deal legislation, and reached their 
climax in the recent fight over the President’s 
judicial reorganization bill. No doubt President 
Roosevelt felt that it would be less disturbing to 
American prejudices if he attacked the priesthood 
rather than the Ark of the Covenant, the Constitu- 
tion itself. Further, there is the difficulty and delay 
of a formal amendment. But the priesthood proved 
to have a high degree of sacredness too, in the 
average man’s view (at least as interpreted by his 
Congressional representatives), and when the High 
Priest engineered a clever about-face and one of 
his conservative colleagues retired, the bill was 
reduced to a few unimportant clauses. 


CC seneraty nave ON AMERICAN government 


Why all the fuss? Why do Americans rightly 
regard the Supreme Court as an important organ of 
government? Briefly, because this court early in its 
history assumed the power to disallow “unconstitu- 
tional” legislation. The famous argument of 
Carbury v. Madison was based upon the premise 
that only the courts know the meaning of a consti- 
tution. This may well be challenged upon several 
grounds. As President Roosevelt and Charles A. 
Beard have both pointed out, the constitution is “a 
layman’s document”, not a lawyer’s contract. How- 
ever, even if Marshall’s argument is far from unans- 
werable, the power which he assumed in that case 
has never since been denied effectively. Even so, 
it might be asked, why is this power so important? 
Canada, too, has a written constitution and a 
Supreme Court to interpret it. But the average 
Canadian is seldom excited about a decision of his 
Supreme Court or of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Few Canadians could name the 
judges who sit in these courts, and for years at a 
time they operate in obscurity as far as the ordinary 
citizen is concerned. But the recent decisions of 
the Judicial Committee, disallowing Mr. Bennett's 
“New Deal” legislation, have made some Canadians 
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realize with something of a shock that their govern- 
ment too might find itself limited by judicial action. 
Is Canada on all fours with the U.S.A. in this 
respect? Must we too fear government by an 
obstructionist judiciary? 


Briefly, there are two material differences 
between the Canadian and the United States situa- 
tion. In the first place, the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.A. interprets the Constitution as a constitution, 
not a mere statute. Generally speaking, the reverse 
is true of the B.N.A. Act. Secondly, the Canadian 
constitution contains no Bill of Rights. The Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution, broadly 
interpreted, has given the Supreme Court enormous 
veto powers over legislation. It has indeed created 
a wide area, called a “No Man’s Land” by President 
Roosevelt, within which legislative action can exist 
only upon judicial sufferance. 

Because of the difficulty which usually attends 
a formal amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, there was a practical necessity for an informal 
means of change which would make the instrument 
sufficiently flexible to meet new requirements as 
they arose. This flexibility, of course, had to be 
sub rosa, for the Constitution itself had to retain 
its quality of inviolability as one of the most im- 
portant American “symbols of government” (to use 
Professor Arnold’s happy phrase). A certain amount 
of flexibility was achieved by means of extra-consti- 
tutional growth—the President’s “cabinet” is an 
example of this. But also this informal growth has 
depended upon the changing views of the Supreme 
Court, which was willing to read new meanings into 
old words, by refusing to restrict itself to the narrow 
Common Law methods of interpreting statutes. This 
activity of the court was often highly desirable, even 
necessary. A court in sympathy with the needful 
development of federal activities was able to dis- 
cover a justification for them in the words about 
the taxing power, the commerce clause, the treaty 
power, or elsewhere. But of course, the right to 
allow was inevitably coupled with the right to 
restrict; and a court with a majority of its members 
of a more conservative temper than the adminis- 
tration could find plenty of plausible arguments for 
“discovering” that undesired legislation was uncon- 
stitutional. Even if the arguments were not very 
plausible at times, there was no appeal except to 
the court itself. 

Further, as mentioned above, the court was not 
restricted (as are the Canadian Supreme Court and 
the Judicial Committee) to the interpretation of a 
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document which distributes all the powers of gov- 
ernment between local and national governments. 
The Bill of Rights forbade the existence of some 
powers anywhere. Of all the limits placed upon 
government by the United States Constitution, the 
most restrictive have proved to be the famous “due 
process” clauses of the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments. Fifth Amendment: No person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law ... Fourteenth Amendment: ... nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law... On the 
face of it, these clauses would seem to be a simple 
protection for individuals against the arbitrary and 
illegal action of officials. But because the court 
has assumed the power to disallow legislation, it 
has broadened its interpretation of these words until, 
in short, they have been taken to mean that any Act 
is unconstitutional which offends the court’s notion 
of justice! Thus, acts placing special state taxes 
upon chain stores have been found to violate “due 
process.” Possibly the most outrageous use of this 
clause by the court was in the famous, and now over- 
ruled, Adkins case. Here the court threw out a 
minimum wage law for women for the District of 
Columbia, on the ground that in preventing a woman 
elevator-operator from accepting work at a lower 
wage than the minimum required by the act, the 
legislature was, in effect, removing her property 
(i.e, in this case her right to make a contract), 
without due process of law! This sort of thing is 
what the late Justice Holmes referred to when he 
accused the majority of the court of writing Her- 
bert Spencer’s economics into the constitution of 
the United States. 


From the above it can be seen that the court has 
been using legal phraseology, and straining analogy 
when necessary, in order to place its own sense of 
the just and proper above that of the legislature. 
In doing so it justifies itself by assuming two un- 
tenable premises, that the constitution has only one 
precise meaning, and that the court alone knows it. 
It has turned itself into a House of Lords, a bench 
of life peers with an absolute veto over the other 
two houses of the legislature, in both state and fed- 
eral systems. In the seventeenth century, Coke 
attempted to do the same thing in England. He 
would have elevated the Common Law to the status 
of super-legislative law and have kept the courts 
as the only interpreters of it, so that they could 
have disallowed Acts of Parliament conflicting, in 
their opinion, with the Common Law. The United 
States Supreme Court was later able to accomplish 
what Coke had failed to do, except that the consti- 
tution was substituted for the Common Law. 

Most of the time, as Mr. Dooley said, the court 
has, in fact, followed the election returns. It has, 
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that is, changed its interpretations to meet changed 
situations. It is to be remembered also that most 
Presidents get a chance to appoint one or two jus- 
tices, and these appointments are almost invariably 
influenced by the known philosophy and political 
bias of the appointee. Thus in time the court will 
generally reflect a changed predominant opinion. 
But there is always a lag, and it happens that the 
lag has been especially conspicuous recently. It 
happens also that the average age of the present 
members is by far the greatest in the court’s history. 
Hence the President’s plan to speed up the renew- 
ing process in order to secure a sympathetic court. 


The Canadian “New Deal” has been disallowed 
too. Do Canadians then face the same threat of 
judicial supremacy over legislatiqn? There are 
some indications that, at times, members of the 
Judicial Committee tend to think along American 
lines. At times they indulge in dicta which remind 
one of the United States Supreme Court. Lord 
Sankey in Edwards v. Attorney-General for Canada, 
[1980] A.C. 124, said that “the B.N.A. Act planted 
in Canada a living tree capable of growth and expan- 
sion within its natural limits.” He also indicated 
in another case, Attorney-General for Canada v. 
Attorney-General for Ontario and others [1937] 53 
T.L.R. 882, that possibly Dominion taxes might be 
invalid if they were a means for the Dominion inva- 
sion “in substance” of provincial rights. This, by 
the way, is in clear contradiction of the language of 
the Act* Nevertheless, the Judicial Committee 
has not really sought to go beyond statutory 
interpretation. It gives, as yet, no really 
dangerous indication of becoming, like the 
United States Supreme Court, “a permanent 
constitutional convention.” For this, Canadians 
should be thankful even if the disallowance of Mr. 
Bennett’s legislation was disappointing to many. It 
should not be forgotten that if the courts assumed 
broad powers to allow legislation of very doubtful 
validity under the B.N.A. Act they might well, upon 
another occasion, assume an equally broad veto 
power. At present the rule is that a power granted 
by the Act is not to be questioned because of a 
possible legislative abuse of it. The United States 
Supreme Court has frequently questioned legislation 
on this ground. If Mr. Bennett’s laws were invalid, 
we must blame the B.N.A. Act, not the courts. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that Cana- 
dians must provide themselves before long with a 
straightforward method of changing their constitu- 
tion, as it needs changing, by concerted Dominion 
and provincial action. When they do so, it is to be 
hoped that the method will not be so cumbersome 
as to encourage the development of judicial review 
as in the U.S.A. At the same time, appeals to the 
Judicial Committee should be abolished. There is 
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simply no sound reason for their continuance, except 
perhaps from the point of view of the lawyers who 
enjoy a profitable practice before that body. The 
“bond of Empire” argument is nonsense. Indeed one 
can imagine a Judicial] Committee decision putting 
a severe strain upon that bond. The other argu- 
ments generally advanced are equally absurd. 
Canadian courts are perfectly capable of interpret- 
ing a Canadian constitution. Appeals to the Privy 
("See Professor W. P. IM. Kennedy’s comment on this 


dictum in his article “The (Canadian Constitution” in 
Politica, June, 1937, p. 363.) 


Council are a vestigal remnant of the colonial period, 
a constitutional vermiform appendix which should 
be removed before it causes any trouble. 

If Canadian pretensions to complete nationhood 
are to be realized, two necessary conditions of that 
realization are a purely Canadian method of consti- 
tutional amendment, and a purely Canadian judic- 
iary. If the constitution is to remain a useful instru- 
ment of government and not become an obstacle to 
progress in the hands of ultra-conservative judges, 
the method of amendment must be simple and demo- 
cratic. 


England and Germany, a Comparison 
JAMES STANLEY 


is poles apart from Fascist Germany. This 

myth needs exploding, especially in Canada 
where the capitalist press of every political com- 
plexion constantly talks nonsense about the example 
of England in a world torn by Fascism and Com- 
munism. 


T HERE IS A THEORY that democratic England 


The economic organization of both countries is 
capitalist. This is apparent enough even to the 
most superficially observant tourist. The sight of 
abject poverty and enormous wealth confronts any 
person who spends a day walking in the streets of 
Cologne or Birmingham, of Berlin or London, of 
Durham or the Ruhr. Unemployment and rearma- 
ment are common problems which the Volksicher 
Beobachter and the London Times acknowledge even 
when they try to dismiss them as solved. Private 
property in land, stocks, bonds and industrial enter- 
prises is characteristic of both England and Ger- 
many as anyone can learn from the Berlin Borsen 
Zeitung or the Manchester Guardian Commercial. 

The difference between German Fascism and 
British democracy is political, not economic or social. 
Both societies are class societies; both are mon- 
opoly-capitalisms. In both the class struggle is well 
developed between those who own the means of pro- 
duction and enjoy the luxuries, the security and the 
habits of mind which that ownership brings, and 
the working class which is in revolt against unem- 
ployment, miserable standards of life and the use- 
less waste of labor-power on armaments. This strug- 
gle matured more rapidly in Germany, where the 
capitalist class had suffered heavily from the rig- 
ours of international competition during the years 
1914-20. From 1929-1983 German society was 
moving rapidly toward revolution. In England, on 
the other hand, the revolutionary desire of the work- 
ers to reorganize society to suit themselves was 
exhausted after the sabotage of the General Strike 
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by the Labor high command. Since that time the 
Labor movement has been torn between a group of 
Labor leaders and better paid workers, who wish to 
bargain with capitalism at the expense of the work- 
ing class generally, and an active group of younger 
men who desire to replace capitalism by socialism. 
Superficially the class struggle has, as a result, 
abated during the last ten years. 


The difference between the political structure of 
Great Britain and Germany is explained by the dif- 
ference in the development of the class struggle. In 
Germany the capitalist class have adopted a rigidly 
regimenting labor by outlawing democratically-elect- 
ed unions, by establishing an elaborate system of 
spies, and by creating a labor front the officers of 
which are appointed by the owners of industry. The 
Nazi propaganda is intensive, and it is designed to 
persuade the Germans that poverty and sacrifice in 
peace and death in war are the noblest ends of man. 
Those who cannot be persuaded are labelled Jewish 
Marxists, and are beaten up or shot. 

In Great Britain, however, the capitalist class 
have retained the policy of negotiation with the 
leaders of the working class. They have made a 
general strike illegal, i.e. they have laid the legal 
basis for using military force to break a concerted 
working class challenge to their actions. They have 
made special concessions to special groups of the 
working class (e.g. the railway employees) and they 
have made lesser concessions to other groups. These 
concessions have divided the working class as a 
whole. They have benefitted the recipients nothing 
at all, because increases in wages have been met by 
devaluation of the currency according to the formula 
of the medicine man of British capitalism, J. M. 
Keynes. The present high command of the Trade 
Unions are ignorant of sociology, content with their 
own modest jobs and extremely frightened of their 
masters. Sir Walter Citrine, the general secretary 
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of the Trades Union Council, has repeatedly tried to 
ingratiate himself with the opposition by damning 
the Soviet Union and instituting witch hunts against 
Communists and all others in the workers’ move- 
ment activity pressing for the replacement of capital- 
ism by socialism. The propaganda apparatus of the 
Labor Party and the Trade Union organizations is 
used to damp down class enmities, to persuade the 
workers that they must not hope for socialism for 
many years and to assure them that “negotiation” 
is best. The unemployed have been completely aban- 
doned except for a miserable drive in parliament 
to increase their unemployment allowances. Any 
who advocate measures for the immediate organiza- 
tion of production for use so that all may work are 
hounded out of the Labor Party and forbidden to sit 
in the Trade Union executive. 


From a political and economic point of view the 
leaders of the Trade Unions and the parliamentary 
Labor Party play exactly the same part in Britain 
that the radical idealogues of the National Socialist 
Party such as Gregor Strasser and Gottfried Feder 
did in the Germany of 1933. They shout left phrases 
to attract popular support and make reactionary 
agreements to satisfy narrow personal interests. 
Just as Hitler’s press, full of socialism and social 
improvement, was financed by the Bergbaulicher 
Verein, so is the “labor” press in England financed 
by capitalists. The owner of the principal labor 
organ, The Daily Herald, is an English peer form- 
erly known as David Elias. Along with this mas- 
terpiece of proletarian radicalism, he publishes 
Debrett’s Peerage and the openly pro-Franco Illus- 
trated London News. The British parliamentary 
Labor Party is by its actions a part of the apparatus 
of British capitalism for keeping the working class 
in order. 


In Britain the exigencies of the ruling class have 
not yet compelled them to suspend formally the 
right of free speech and a free press. Already 
some important qualifications to these rights have 
been introduced. It is, for example, a criminal 
offence to put into the hands of any member of 
His Majesty’s armed forces any literature or other 
information suggesting to him that fighting and 
killing are not worthy human occupations. This is 
no idle statute. Last March at the Sheffield Assizes 
ar. eighteen-year-old boy was sentenced to one year 
of penal servitude because he recommended an Air 
Force mechanic to read the writings of Kar] Marx. 
Two months later Sir Samuel Hoare set a precedent 
of arbitrary executive action which, if we can believe 
the fables of popular British history, would have 
provoked a revolt in 1640. He ordered the discharge 
of four dockyard workers without stating any rea- 
sons. When pressed by Sir Stafford Cripps to 
explain his action, he charged the men with sab- 
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otage. He firmly refused them the right of a trial, 
although he made charges against them behind the 
protecting walls of parliament which would other- 
wise have caused an action for criminal libel. The 
agents of the British Government did not shoot these 
men as Hitler’s hoodlums might have done. They 
merely assassinated them economically by black- 
listing them with the Engineering Employees Feder- 
ation. Such is British justice, if you are a worker 
who thinks dangerous thoughts in England. 


The freedom of the press is illusory. With the 
exception of the Daily. Worker and Reynolds’ News 
the press of Great Britain is owned by members of 
the capitalist class. The three biggest papers— 
Daily Mail, Daily Express and Daily Herald—are 
not only owned by members of the capitalist class 
but by some of the biggest capitalists of the Empire 
in close touch with the heart of British finance- 
capitalism. The Daily Mail is openly pro-Fascist to 
a fantastic degree. The Daily Express makes a 
specialty of loyalty and isolationism. The Daily 
Herald’s forte is damning Stalin and the Communist 
International. The total circulation of these three 
is close to seven million. Profits are made out of 
advertising, and circulation is inflated by free in- 
surance schemes, football pools, puzzle contests and 
other devices. The opposition, on the other hand, 
cannot command these resources. The Daily Worker, 
for example, can secure no advertising, and the rail- 
ways will not carry it on their special newspaper 
trains, It has to depend upon Moscow gold and is, 
therefore, on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Other means of speaking one’s thoughts are like- 
wise largely monopolized by the British ruling class. 
In May last Sir Stafford Cripps, Harry Pollitt and 
other People’s Front leaders were refused the use 
of Albert Hall in London for a meeting to discuss 
the question of changing Labor’s official policy. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation is under the 
thumb of the Government’s supporters. When its 
news reporters chose to give a straight-forward 
account of the war in Spain he was ordered to 
change his “bias” under pressure from red-hunters. 
Politics are supposed to be ruled off the air, but 
the facilities of the B.B.C. are used repeatedly to 
advertise the king, to contrast the conditions in 
strike-torn America with those in “peaceful” Eng- 
land and to give the country a favorable account 
of the past and present of the glorious armed forces 
of His Majesty. 

It is a dictum of Hitler that the working masses 
want only bread and circuses. The| Nazis have 
worked out an elaborate program of circuses design- 
ed to convince the people that war and poverty are 
a “good thing’. The British bourgeosie are not 
behind their German class-mates in this activity. 
The central act in the circus is, of course, the Royal 
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Family. King-worship is the English equivalent of 
the leader principle of the Germans. A deliberate 
attempt is made to invest the King with a sanctity 
heavy enough to cloak the actions of his ministers 
and the class they represent. Gathered around this 
central hysteria is a mass of ancillary sentimentality 
as maudlin as it is nonsensical. In Germany you 
can buy pictures of Hitler patting little children on 
the head; in England you have to suffer the sight 
of Margaret Rose and her sister. If they had been 
quintuplets they couldn’t have served their purpose 
better. 

A variety of other agencies are being whipped 
into service. The latest use of Christianity in these 
isles is to provide a theological foundation for re- 
armament and intervention (or non-intervention, 
which is the same thing) in Spain. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has laid it down as God’s word that 
under “certain circumstances” it is a duty to arm 
and kill. After some years of glimmering intelli- 
gence the Archbishop of York has finally shown 
himself to have the moral stature of a Boy Scout 
by falling into line behind the rest. Those of the 
theological and allied disciplines, who have been 
unable to reconcile themselves to rearmament to 
save the world from Bolshevism, have discovered 
that its purpose is to save the world from Fascism. 
Cosmo Cantaur may appear a pontifical figure in 
the eyes of the British bourgeoisie, but to the ordin- 
ary man he looks like a great white maggot crawling 
in a corpse. England doesn’t need neo-paganism to 
condition man’s minds for barbarism; the Gospels 
are good enough. 

The liberals of Canada and elsewhere gat a 
peculiar satisfaction out of pointing to England’s 
glorious free parliament and free democratic elec- 
tion. The glorious English parliament means abso- 
lutely nothing, because the tactics of the British 
ruling class have insured that, for the time being 
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at least, no issues of importance will be introduced 
into its halls. When they are, parliament will be 
shut down just as it has been in Germany. At pres- 
ent the Tory politicians treat it with contempt. Even 
Hitler has never admitted his lying as frankly as 
Baldwin did when he declared that he won the elec- 
tion of 1935 on a League of Nations policy for the 
concealed purpose of rearmament. During the 
recess the British Foreign Office runs the country’s 
foreign policy to suit its own peculiar temperament, 
and when parliament is sitting it is Eden’s 
business to invent answers to any difficult ques- 
tions. A reading of the last Hansard will reveal 
that the prime requisite of a minister of the British 
Crown is an ability to say nothing as politely as pos- 
sible before herding the obedient old Etonians into 
the lobby. 


The British ruling class are masters of self- 
advertisement. They have built up a reputation at 
home and in some other parts of the world for peace- 
ful, civilized dealing which is quite inexplicable 
to any one who has had any intercourse with them 
or knows anything of their history. The history 
of British imperialism, like that of any other imper- 
ialism, is a history of the callous brutality and blood- 
shed which has accompanied the spread of advanced 
commercial and industrial technique in less eco- 
nomically advanced areas of the world. Like every 
ruling class they have invented the mythology of 
race superiority and moral elevation to justify their 
actions to themselves. The theory of the white man’s 
burden does not conceal their present practice or 
their past deficiencies. So indecently confident are 
they of their superiority that their papers 
carry frequent accounts of the bombing of villages 
on the North-West Frontier, the use of mounted 
lathai charges to settle the political problems of 
India and the institution of mass heroism to check 
popular movements in the West Indies. The so-called 
freeing of India consists of handing over the juicy 
plums of bureaucratic control to the Indian bour- 
geoisie so that in future Indians can beat up Indians 
in the interest of the investors in Indian railways, 
banks and commercial undertakings. A regime as 
brutal and stupid as that of the old Czar of Russia 
has the sub-continent of Asia in its grip; and yet, 
in Canada the press of every shade of opinion extols 
the juggling of the India Office as a sample of en- 
lightened, evolutionary British statesmanship. A 
class that can reconcile itself to the principles and 
practice of British colonial administration does not 
find it hard to explain away the desolation of the 
Black Country and the misery of Durham and South 
Wales. It has manufactured a shining armour of 
idealism that lets its own soul rest quiet. No doubt 
it will not find it hard to discover the uplifting and 
purifying value of Fascism. 
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canary in the shiny, brass cage burst into song, 

the high, sweet notes soaring above the caco- 
phony of sound which was being hurtled from the 
radio in the corner. Margot Dillon was sensitive to 
noise, but no detail not immediately connected with 
herself could reach her bemused mind today. The 
nurse, the thin, haggard one with the terrible rouge 
pustled back into the room. 

“All right, dearie.” With emphasis on the “all”. 
“Doctor’s ready for you. Don’t be nervous now. 
You'll be fine. This is just a little examination.” 

Margot followed the starched, white back down 
a short passage-way, then the woman held back a 
curtain for Margot to precede her into a cubicle, 
with a window out of which you could look away 
down on Seattle’s traffic. 

“Now dearie, if you’ll just get ready ...” She 
twitched a cover on the narrow bed, and Margot 
saw with relief that the pink-striped blanket was 
at least spotlessly clean. 

“It’s fifty dollars. In advance.” The unmusical 
voice had lost it’s smoothness and suddenly become 
brisk, business-like. “We don’t take cheques.” 

“IT have bills.” 


[ DIDN’T LOOK LIKE a waiting room. The 


As Margot counted out the bills, twos, fives, one 


ten, she came out of her stupor long enough to real- 
ize again the sacrifice those bills represented. How 
had Leon managed to get that ten? He hadn’t told 
her. He just brought it, saying, 

“There’s the last, thank God. Now you needn’t 
wait any longer. It isn’t dangerous before twelve 
weeks. Margot ... they said it wasn’t dangerous. 
How can it not be dangerous?” 

He’d hidden his head in her lap then. Touching 
the ten dollar bill as she laid it in that predatory, 
outstretched palm, she felt again the softness of 
Leon’s tawny hair. He was so vulnerable, so young, 
so pathetic, despite his ardour and wild eyes. What 
would Leon’s baby have been like? Surely it would 
have been a child to wonder at—not like Jim’s 
funny little boys. At the thought of her children 
Margot stopped undressing, like one stricken. She 
rose from the bed. 

“I can’t go through with this!” The nurse had 
been fiddling at the radiator. She turned round. 

“Oh come now, dearie, it’s quite simple. Doctor’s 
very gentle. Just a little bit here, and then a rest. 
A little bit more, and another rest, ‘ti] it’s all teased 
away, and then you'll be swell as paint.” “It isn’t 
the pain. It’s my children. I’ve two little boys. 
One’s five and one’s seven. I can’t die. I daren’t. 
Who’d take care of them?” 
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Empty Cradle 


LAURA M. HUNTER 


But the skinny nurse was used to hysteria. You 
meet all kinds in this business, hysterical ones, hard- 
boiled ones, and the resigned ones. Poor thing, this 
was probably her first—refined looking too. After 
the third or fourth they take it like going to the 
dentist’s. “Who’s talking about dying? Doctor’s 
waiting.” Calm professional unction. Blank eyes 
above the dreadful orange rouge on the hollow 
cheeks. 


They said it would take only about forty minutes. 
They must have been right. The winter sun was 
still fairly high in the sky, so it couldn’t be after- 
noon, but Margot knew she had lived through a life- 
time in the interval between leaving the cubicle and 
now. 


“You lie quite still, dearie, and you’ll get a nice 
cup o’ tea soon. You’ll like that, I expect. English 
people always like their tea.” 


She swished out of the room, and Margot lay 
glaring with helpless venom at the curtain which 
closed behind the narrow back. 


If she calls me dearie just once again, I’ll scream. 
Oh, this horrible place. Leon, Leon. 

She lay still, as she was bid, on the bed, spent 
and exhausted by the ordeal, but too stimulated by 
drugs to sleep. She closed her eyes with an effort, 
but immediately felt giddy, so she opened them 
again. Despite the hot radiator she was cold, and 
violent shivers were shaking her body. She pulled 
the blankets up over her bare shoulders. It was 
over, and she should be feeling the calm of intense 
relief, but she wasn’t. The old problems had begun 
all over again in her tormented mind, now that the 
immediate torture was gone. 

Even supposing Leon had money—if that art 
critic who said his pictures were like loud peals of 
laughter in dull conversations, had decided to buy 
some and take them back to England, it wouldn’t 
make much difference. Jim wouldn’t part with his 
sons, and Margot knew she wouldn’t part with them 
either. Maybe Jim could be bribed to let them go, 
but certainly not to Leon. He despised Leon. He 
couldn’t see that Leon had vision. 

“Lazy bum, like the rest of his kind.” said Jim. 
“Why doesn’t he get himself a job like any decent 
guy. He’s able bodied. All he does is talk. God, 
he’s lucky he’s got a Government that let’s him talk. 
These damned radicals that want to turn everything 
upside down give me a pain in the neck.” 

That from Jim, who as a typesetter had worked 
only every other week all winter, and who couldn’t 
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afford to get his teeth fixed, though they 
were poisoning him. 

“You! I mean you in the next bed... 
was it awful?” 

Margot heard the voice dully for a few 
seconds, before she realized that it was ad- 
dressed to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, through 
chattering teeth, looking at the partition. 

“I was asking you, was it awful?” 

“Awful. Oh... it wasn’t any worse 
than you think it’s going to be. I don’t know 
how bad it was. It’s over, and I’m here. 
That’s about all I can say.” 

“Oh. Thanks a lot. I’ve never been here 
before an’ I’m a bit shaky.” 

“It doesn’t take long. They give you a 
hypo before you go in.” 

“Yeah. I’ve had mine. It makes you feel 
funny.” 

There was a pause. Margot’s voice came 
slowly. 

“And then you haven’t got your baby.” 

“What d’you say?” 

“Oh nothing. I just said . . - you haven’t 
got your baby afterwards.” 

“Well but, but that’s what you came for, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. But I want my baby.” 

“You want it?” There was incredulous 
amazement in the young voice. 

“Terribly.” 

“Say that’s too bad. You don’t belong here, do 
you?” 

“No. I’m from Canada.” 

“IT thought I heard voices.” 

It was the fat nurse this time, the great, heavy 
one you thought was a motherly type. 

“You all right dearie?” 

“Quite all right, thank you.” 

“Well you should be resting, you know. Your 
tea’ll be here in a minute.” 

She plucked the blankets off Margot’s limp body, 
and bent to look at the dressings she had put in 
place on the operating table. 

Obviously her scrutiny was successful, as she 
put the blankets back and straightened up. 

“You’re fine, dearie.’ This one believed in 
heartiness. 

“Everything clean as a whip. By this time to- 
morrow you’ll have forgotten all about it.” 

“Do you think so?” 

Something in her patient’s voice made her un- 
certain, and she turned back at the curtain, but 
Margot’s face was controlled and still, her eyes 
closed, as if she would sleep. 
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“Young Girl From Slums” 











Louis Muhlstock 


They raid these places, thought Margot, as she 
drank her tea. 

Suppose they were to raid this one now. Would 
they bring an ambulance for me, and for the girl 
next door? 

Why doesn’t she have her baby if there’s only 
herself and the man to think about. Surely between 
them they could manage someway. But damn, to 
bring another child into this awful mess... 

The Japanese girl who was here before me, she'll 
still be her too. Three of us today that I know of, 
at fifty dollars each. I suppose they must make a 
fat living while they can. That doctor’s an expert 
at it. What cold eyes she had in that smiling face, 
and those soft hands. She did it quickly. I don’t 
suppose I’ll die now. She said I wouldn’t get any 
infection. But those terrible cheap places girls go 
to—what are they to do? If Leon hadn’t got the 
money for me I’d have had to do that. 

But it mustn’t ever happen again, not ever, ever. 
Leon how can I live without you? Jimmy and Wal- 
ter, oh I have them, but I need the other, I need 
ecstasy sometimes, Leon. I can’t bear Jim, I can’t 
bear him unless I have you in mind to turn to. 

It was dusk outside when the heavy woman in 
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the crumpled uniform came back, unctious cheer still 
exuding from her. 

“All right then, dearie. 
go.” 

Margot sat up unceriainly, and swung her feet 
to the floor. 

“TJ suppose I can stand...’ 

“Of course you can. Why it was nothing. You 
must keep off your feet for a few days now, that’s 
all. Come now, everycne’s gone but you.” 

“Couldn’t I stay here? The Victoria boat doesn’t 
leave unti] eleven, and I’ve no money to go to a 
hotel.” 

“T don’t think you could do that. Doctor doesn’t 
keep patients here after five, but it’s nearly six 


” 


We'll get you ready to 


? 


now. 

She sounded quite definite and she had Margot’s 
sweater in her hand, handing it over. 

“The waiting room at the wharf is nice and warm, 
you'll be all right there.” 

She could get on the boat at ten. That was less 
than four hours. She just had to sit until then. It 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. That was true 
for the first time. After a while she’d forget that 
that thing torn from her today was her baby, would 
have been her baby. But she felt as if her heart 
had gone with it. 


Another Month 


In Ontario. Hepburn sweeps to re-election on con- 
fusion of issues, Problematical which is the larger the 
pro or anti C.I-0. vote, though the ministers who resigned 
over Hepburn’s strike policy register the two most de- 
cisive victories of the election. As Japanese bomb help- 
less civilians, (Mackenzie “afraid-to-act” King pleads with 
peace societies not to embarrass him with promoting 
Japanese boycott. Appalling conditions still exist in Sas- 
katchewan as Dominion charity is totally inadequate des- 
pite ballyhoo of Canadian press. 


Heywood Broun attacks his employer, Roy Howard 
of the Scripps- Howard chain of newspapers, while 
Sir Edward Beatty attacks his university staff on the 
issue of free speech, hiting below the belt ‘with insinuations 
and innuendos as he urges accuracy and responsibility. 
Howard states “there is only one worthwhile freedom of 
the press—that is complete freedom.” Beatty’s employees 
wish that they could say the same. ‘Montreal Herald (Lord 
Atholstan) endulges in vicious misrepresentation of On- 
tario’s labor vote. Major Douglas describes Premier Aber- 
hart as “a peculiar combination of schoolmaster-preacher 
grafted upon an unusually ambitious temperament lacking 
either political experience or social sophistication”. In 
Montreal an inquiry is demanded into relief inquiry that 
got rid of General Panet while present dole regime is 
under fire for stringent regulations handed down from 
Quebec which one alderman describes as anti-Christian, 
unjust... 


In Britain, Mosley gets a sample of his own medicine 
in Liverpool while Eden tries Mussolini’s medicine of 
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bluff upon Italy and Germany without any success. Bri- 
tish justice rises to new heights when a prominent civil 
servant’s house is robbed, culprits are given a suspended 
sentence and civil servant is made to look guilty by magis- 
trate because he possessed left literature. 

In Palestine, biblical vengeance of an eye for an eye 
is taken by British authorities as one Arab house is dyna- 
mited for every rifle stolen from arsenal as Italian agents 
stir up trouble amongst the Arabs which provides an 
interesting sidelight and explanation of the shifts and 
shunts in Bngland’s Spanish policy. 

Italy enacts 10 per cent. stock company levy, offers 
tempting bribes to foreign capital to finance further rape 
of Ethiopia; one son of Il Duce goes to Spain to satisfy 
his bloodlust while another to whom “war is sport... 
the most glorious sport (i.e. bombing civilians) is driven 
out of Hollywood by boycott and agitation of film stars. 

In New York, the American Legion runs amok, while 
in Germany a saturnalia is staged behind solid lines of 
bodyguards as little Hitler is seen to be taller than 
paunchy Mussolini. The Rome-Berlin axis is cemented by 
public celebrations, military maneuvres, and “tooth-paste 
ad” smiles. 

In Mexico Cardenas prepares political ground, by prom- 
ising split up of large ranches, for show down with 
Cedillo the last of the Mexican ‘war lords. 

In North China the advance of the Japanese troops 
is halted and turned back while observers state that the 
blockade of ‘China must be broken if war is to be continued 
while rumors persist that peace, ceding to Japan prov- 
inces in the north, will soon take place. 

In Spain the rebels press on Gijon in a race against 
time and tide as winter approaches. ‘Franco’s job of 
christianizing Spain and Burope starts as his own news 
organ announces execution of priest for having said Mass 
before loyalist soldiers while American aviator, who is 
wanted on forgery charges in California, is reprieved on 
intercession of his beautiful and luscious wife. Government 
offensive opens on Saragossa. 

In France, the Popular Front is endorsed in “council’’ 
elections Socialists register largest gains as 4,582,542 votes 
are polled for ‘Popular Front for 2,821,310 against. Her 
foreign policy remains tied to England’s apron strings. 

In the U.S. ‘Roosevelt puts the west in his “political 
pocket” on personality tour, startles the world by his 
Chicago speech, hops across to British Columbia while 
Cordell ‘Hull, his Secretary of State prepares to visit 
Ottawa. The A.F. of L. fulminates against the C.I.O, at 
their annual convention which is followed up by a peace 
conference to be held Oct. 25 despite war cry against the 
C.1.0. of William Green—"“the clock has struck, the time 
is here.” America’s No. 1 Nuisance, Father Coughlin is 
wisely gagged by his archbishop. Great trust busting 
trial opens in Madison, Wis., as all the major oil compan- 
ies in the U.S. with the exception of the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey are arraigned for raising and fixing prices. 
Justice Black comes clean on the Klu Klux Klan scandal 
and the case seems closed. 

In South Africa Defence ‘Minister Pirow stated “If 
ever you are callei on for active service . . . because we 
have a contract with England to go to war, I tell you now 
as (Minister of Defence, I give you permission to rebel and 
to refuse to go to war. ..1 will be the first to rebel in 
such circumstances.” 

In Russia, the slaughter continues. 

—RUFUS II. 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL VOLUME of business in August was 
Pes (90.4 last year), industrial production 99.8 

(90.9), mineral production 172.0 (146.5), coal 
production 103.5 (87.7), manufacturing 103.1 (97.5), 
newsprint 136.7 (115.8), iron and steel 79.6 (67.7), 
steel 114.3 (72.3), pig iron 78.8 (40.8), automobiles 
74.0 (80.5), power 156.1 (143.5), construction 32.8 
(23.1). Employment on September 1 was: all indus- 
tries 103.5 (90.0), mining 132.5 (116.7), coal 83.6 
(79.8), manufacturing 103.5 (90.4), pulp and paper 
105.1 (89.4), iron and steel 83.7 (66.4), crude, rolled 
and forged products 107.1 (80.0), automobiles and 
parts 70.5 (59.7). 

Gold shipments and newsprint production reach- 
ed a new high, nickel exports were the fourth highest 
in history (and higher than for any other August 
since the war), cattle slaughterings and asbestos 
exports were larger than for any other August on 
record, steel] ingot production larger than for any 
other post-war August, iron production and automo- 
bile production larger than for any August since 
1929. Car loadings to October 2 were 9.4 per cent. 
above 19386. The grain crop is now estimated at 
188,200,000 bushels, the smallest since 1914, when 
161,000,000 bushels were harvested from an acreage 
only four-tenths the size of the present one. Quality 
of the crop is high. 

Dividends 

Gross dividends for the first ten months of 1937 
were $220, $585, $364, an increase of 23.9 per cent. 
over 1936, 11.6 per cent. over the same period of 
1929, and a decrease of 4.1 per cent from the same 
period of 1930. Bond interest for the first ten 
months of 1937 was $346,791,015, an increase of 4.7 
per cent. over last year, 69.7 per cent. over 1929, and 
52.2 per cent. over 1930. The Nesbitt Thomson divi- 
dend index for September was 98.2, for the nine 
months, 93.5. This is a gain of 25 per cent. from 
1936, 46.7 per cent. from 1985, and 56.9 per cent. 
from 1933. 19386 profits, as shown by income tax 
returns, were 22 per cent. above 1935. 

Mining dividends for 1937 are estimated by 
the Financial Post at $97,000,000, or about 
30 per cent. of the anticipated total for 
all industries. Of the total from mining $60,600,- 
000 comes from four companies: International 
Nickel ($31 millions), Lake Shore ($12 millions), 
Smelters ($9.8 millions), and Noranda ($7.8 mil- 
licns). 

Relief 

Preliminary relief figures for August show a 
total of 867,000, a decrease (allowing for New Bruns- 
wick) of 11.4 per cent. from last year. For the non- 
drought areas the decrease would seem to have been 
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Employable persons on relief 


about 28 per cent. 
were probably about 197,000, total unemployed (July) 
300,000. 


Railway Net Earnings 

C.N.R. net for the first eight months was up 
about 150 per cent. from last year, C.P.R. about 18 
per cent. Total net for the C.N.R. was $8,185,377, 
for the C.P.R. $9,932,228. 
Bank Deposits, 1936 

The 1937 Canada Year Book, p. 902, gives figures 
of the distribution of Bank deposits at October 31, 
1986. For the notice deposits these show: 

per cent. of per cent. of 


accounts total deposits 
Under $1,000..............ccc00 92.3 28.6 
$1,000 - $5,000...........c00c0008 6.8 35.6 
$5,000 - $25,000.............0006 0.86 19.7 
$25,000 - $100,000.............. 0.058 6.6 
Over $100,000...........0008 0.013 9.4 


These percentages differ only fractionally from 
those for 1935. 
Capital Exports 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates 
that Canada’s exports of capital last year were 
$227.5 millions. “This outward movement of capi- 
tal,” it adds, “has been indicated in each year since 
1931, when the trend which had been broken in 
1929 and 1930 was resumed. In later years, the out- 
flow has been in the main for retirement of matur- 
ing issues and for repurchases. This, together with 
refunding at lower rates, will cause an important 
reduction in future service payments. ... Canada 
is borrowing less and lending more. British and 
foreign investments in Canada ‘were reduced ‘to 
about $6,833.7 millions at the end of 1936 from $6,- 
897.5 millions, one year before. Canadian investments 
abroad rose to $1,656.5 millions from $1,639.9 mil- 
lions. ... U.S investments in Canada were reduced 
more than $60 millions 
Recent Trends in Foreign Trade 

The value of Canada’s export trade in the first 
six months of 1937 was close to the pre-depression 
level. The volume of exports, which in 1936 reached 
an all-time peak, fell off slightly, chiefly because of 
the decline in wheat exports and the automobile 
strike. For the year ending August 31, 1937, exports 
were $1,188 millions, 21 per cent. above last year, 
and higher than for any other year except 1917-1921 
and 1926-1930. Value and volume of imports continue 
to rise (the former rather faster than the value of 
exports), though still far below the 1929 peak. The 
number of countries taking Canada’s major exports 
has increased considerably since before the depres- 
sion, a development which should make us slightly 
less vulnerable to adverse tariff action or economit 
disturbance of any kind in our two chief markets, 
Britain and the United States. E.A.F. 
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THIS MONTH'S COMPETITION 


Competition 9 
(Manuscripts to be in by October 10.) A prize of 
$5.00 is offered for the best Limerick employing for its 
major rhyme the name of any ‘Canadian province or 
provincial capital. No restriction of subject. Lowest or 
any tender not necessarily accepted. 


Report on Competition No. 9 

This competition, for the best Limerick employing for 
its major rhyme the name of any ‘Canadian province or 
provincial capital, was not productive of as many entries 
as might be expected. (Mr. B. C. King receives, in default 
of a more substantial award, the congratulations of the 
Editors on the neatest version to date of the classical 
Toronto limerick. The prize goes to 'Miss Margaret Ennis 
for all or any of the following extravagant bounty: 


If you ever should visit the Yukon 
Better put a fur parka and togue on. 
You may find it bleak 

And come back in a week 

But it’s good stuff for writing a book on. 


B.C.’s justly proud of Victoria; 

And though its inhabitants bore ya, 

And you may find them slow, 

If you’ve plenty of dough, 

There’s nothing they will not do for ya. 


Some Canadians are apt to refer ta 

The deplorable state of Alberta. 

They might try for a change 

Looking round at close range. 

They’d find plenty to do, if they were ta. 


The farmer who lives in Saskatchewan 
‘Has little cause for satisfaction. 

He’s had wind, drought, and debt, 

And the end is not yet. 

He’d take a train out, could he catch one. 


(I never can, when I am soba 
Think of rhymes for Manitoba). 


If you visit the city of Toronto 

(Though I can’t see you would want to) 
The cold critical stare, 

And superior air 

Will make you depart again, pronto. 


Converse with a real Nova Scotian 
And he’ll probably talk of The ocean. 
That there always has been one 
Across the Dominion 

He hasn’t got the faintest notion. 


Quebec’s capitol is Quebec City, 

A place which I’ve heard is quite pretty. 
But I’ve also been told 

It’s a Liberal stronghold 

Which is, I should think, a great pity. 


On New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
I’m afraid I shall have to be silent, 

For not having been there 

I’m liable to err, 

And the natives, when roused, are quite violent. 


November, 1987 


Competition 10 


(Entries to be in by November 10) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best Petrarchan 
sonnet in the manner of: A. M. Klein; F. R. Scott; Leo 
Kennedy; Dorothy Livesay; Audrey Brown. The first 
four lines must use the rhymes: leaves—bed—shed— 
eaves in that order; and in the sestet the rhymes: bring 
—time grow must be used, but in any order. Strict obser- 
vation of rules other than rhyme-order will not be insisted 
on. 


Competition 11 


(Entries to be in by December 10) 

A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best review, not less 
than 300 or more than 500 words long, in the style of the 
CANADIAN FORUM, of one of the following books: (a) 
The Old Testament; (b) The (Mail-Order Catalogue of a 
Large Department Store; (c) Any book by any Canadian 
author. 


The rules are: 
1—Address Monthly Contest Editor, The Canadian Forum, 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 
2—No mss are returned, and any may be printed in part 
or in whole, whether awarded a prize or not. 
38—Members of the Canadian Forum Board are not eligible 
to compete. 
4—The decision of the Contest Editor is final; he need 
not award a prize if he considers no entry is worthy 


of award. 


O CANADA! 


($1.00 will tbe paid for the press clipping published 
at the head of this column) 


‘Mr. Aberhart and Mr. Low shared their platform with 
H. C. ‘Moire, exponent of a single tax theory. 

“I am proud” Mr. (Moire said “to stand on the same 
platform with a man who is trying to accomplish some- 
thing—but who does not know how to do it.” 

—(Montreal Star.) 
ao * & 

John Rowlandson, former ‘M.L.A. for South Cochrane, 
reviewed the Oshawa strike situation of which he claimed 
first hand knowledge, saying that if John L. Lewis’s paid 
agitators ever got into the mines of the North Country he 
would be prepared to pick up a gun and fight on behalf 
of the Hepburn Government and its C.I.O. policy. 

—(Toronto Globe and Mail.) 
* * * 

“These used car prices in the Star’s classified section 
are so low I keep thinking they’re typographical errors!” 

(Caption under cartoon followed iby these “ads” on 
the same page of the ‘Montreal Star.) 

Girl, Light house work, one baby $2 week. 

General adult family, sleep out, off at 5, need not 
come in on Sundays, $3 weekly. 

* * * 
Finds War Spirit Lacking in Europe. 
(Headline of Interview with T. Taggart Smyth in the 


Montreal Gazette.) 


* * * 
This month’s prize is awarded to Mrs. Harriet Smith, 
Montreal. 
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Lippmannland 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GOOD 
SOCIETY: Walter Lippmann; McLelland & Stewart; 
pp. $3.25. 


ALTER LIPPMANN is the favorite author of 

all those self-styled liberals who spend so 
much time in contemplating the beauties of their 
own liberalism but who always come down on the 
conservative side on each successive practical] issue. 
He is for the New Deal but seldom manages to write 
anything that does not give comfort to those who 
are against it. He is against fascism but the attacks 
upon freedom which really pain him always seem 
to occur in Russia. During the past few years he 
has been reading Von Mises and the other protag- 
onists of free competition, and has found there a 
perfect haven of rest for the soul of a tortured lib- 
eral in the twentieth century. The free market as 
discovered by Adam Smith is the solution of all our 
difficulties. But since there are nasty people who 
might take advantage of their superior bargaining 
power in the free market, the liberal state must im- 
pose certain restrictions upon the market to make 
it really free. This two-faced philosophy is worked 
out here in his most recent book on the Good Society 
with typical Lippmann skill, and it is expressed in 
such beautiful facile prose that the contradictions 
in his thinking are all hidden beneath fine phrases. 


The first part of Mr. Lippmann’s book consists 
of a devastating attack upon all collectivists. It 
would be foolish to pretend that the attack is not 
effective on a wide front. His analysis of the way 
in which the principle of authority works in Italy, 
Germany and Russia is acute and penetrating. But 
his thesis is that the moderate collectivists of demo- 
cratic countries cannot distinguish their aims and 
policies in principle from the absolute authoritarian- 
ism of the dictatorships. A collectivist society is in 
essence authoritarian, and therefore, whatever the 
good intentions of democratic socialists and New 
Dealers, the ultimate result of their politics is 
absolutism. The technique of directing economic 
processes by political authority, Mr. Lippmann 
argues, is a pre-industrial-revolution technique 
applicable only to a static self-sufficient society and 
not applicable to any society whose economy is 
geared into the economy of the division of labor in 
a world market. His arguments up to this point are 
beautifully logical, but they are the arguments of 
political anarchism. 


In the second part of the book we discover that 
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Mr. Lippmann is not an anarchist at all, but that he 
deplores the mistake of nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism in thinking that the political system suited to 
the new economics of the world market was one of 
laissez-faire. The liberal state, it turns out, must 
go in for land conservation, for restrictions on lim- 
ited liability companies and upon corporate enter- 
prise in general, for currency management, for social 
insurance, for taxation upon unearned incomes, and 
for a great variety of other forms of state interven- 
tion. At this point the innocent reader asks just 
how the liberal bureaucrats who look after all these 
state activities will differ from the collectivist bur- 
eaucrats who aroused so much alarm in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s mind during the first half of the book. And 
then we come upon the great philosophical discovery 
which has brought balm to Mr. Lippmann’s soul 
after several years of hard thinking. The liberal 
state will be distinglished from the collectivist state 
in that it will not try to set up the authority of men 
in office over other men but will establish a gov- 
ernment of law. Surely Mr. Lippmann must have 
heard that long-standing joke among his own coun- 
trymen about how their Founding Fathers substi- 
tuted a government of lawyers for a government of 
men. 


The real trouble with Mr. Lippmann is that he 
belongs to that class of people whom his Harvard 
teacher, William James, once designated as tender- 
minded. He learned from James and from Graham 
Wallas a great deal of their intellectual acuteness, 
but a man is born either tough-minded or tender- 
minded. He cannot reconcile himself to the hard 
fact that all politics is power politics, and that, 
whatever the form of government and whatever the 
scope of its activities, it consists in essence of power 
exercised by some men over other men. He sees very 
clearly the realities of power in the authoritarian 
regimes of Communism or Fascism. He sees that 
good government can never do more than adjust the 
conflicts among competing interest-groups in the 
community, and that authoritarian governments 
achieve their seeming social harmony not by adjust- 
ing conflicts but by preventing certain interest- 
groups from getting effective expression. But he 
doesn’t like to think about the fact that a liberal 
government in our capitalist democracies is using 
its power to assist or hinder some interest-group 
every time that it passes some Act or issues an 
administrative order. And he glosses all this over 
by fine phrases about government by law. This book 
will bring considerable comfort to those liberals 
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who are chiefly interested in the freedom of rich 
men to drive hard bargains with poor men (the 
phrase is Mr. Lippmann’s), but I doubt if it will 
succeed in stopping the world-wide drift towards 


collectivism. 
—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


Elizabethan Hero 
SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE OF THE REVENGE: A. L. 
Rowse; Nelson (‘Cape); pp. 365; $3.75 


T IS A LITTLE SURPRISING that until the 
appearance of this book, there has not been a 
full length biography of a man whose exploits 
figure so prominently in the history of Elizabethan 
seafaring as do those of Sir Richard Grenville. His 
last fight against the Spaniards off the island of 
Flores in 1591 has immortalized his own name, and 
that of the ship which he commanded; and his share 
in Ralegh’s attempts to colonize Virginia a few 
years earlier has given him a place among the pion- 
eers of empire. Despite these things posterity has 
shown a strange lack of interest in the details of 
his career. It is true that until Mr. Rowse’s re- 
searches into the local history of the West Coun- 
try, there has been very little material from which 
to write his life, but there are whole shelves of bio- 
graphy in every library to testify to the truth that 
paucity of material has never been a serious deter- 
rent to the enthusiastic hero-worshipper. 

And Grenville was a hero; just the orthodox 
type of hero to appeal to the orthodox type of bio- 
grapher. He harried the Spaniard in season and out 
of season; he served his queen in all that was 
demanded of him, without question and without 
doubt; he amassed a considerable fortune in the 
process; and he died with a magnificent gesture 
of courage and defiance to the national enemy, 
which has few parallels in his country’s history. 
He was moreover, a member of a_ distinguished 
family. He had ancestors: Mr. J. H. Round once 
considered it necessary to prove that they did not 
come over with the Conqueror, but did come over 
soon after; and he left descendants who in the 
course of time rose to the peerage, transformed 
themselves into Granvilles, and played some part 
in the politics of the Restoration and the early eigh- 
teenth century. Whatever the cause of the neglect, 
it has now been completely repaired. 

The value of the book lies chiefly in the light 
which it throws on the local history of Devon and 
Cornwall in a period when these two countries figur- 
ed prominently in the national history. Grenville 
was an important figure in both counties, somewhat 
overshadowed in Devon by Drake after the latter’s 
return from his voyage around the world, but always 
looked to by: the central government as a reliable 
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man for such duties as the care of naval and mili- 
tary defense, tracking down and dealing with sus- 
pected Catholics, and occasionally rounding up the 
pirates who operated from the numerous coves and 
harbors along the Cornish coast. 


He had a band too in larger matters. Like the 
other Elizabethan adventurers, he received large 
grants of land in Ireland, and like them, he attempt- 
ed with a good deal of vigor but without much suc- 
cess, to bring to the Irish the benefits of English 
rule and of “the Reformation which was contempor- 
aneously making the fortunes of England.” The 
fortunes which can be traced to this source were 
confined to a comparatively small section of the 
English people, and the Grenvilles were prominent 
members of the class thus favored. He planned an 
expedition to the “south seas”, but was anticipated 
by Drake. He commanded Ralegh’s first expedition 
to Virginia, and probably contributed in no small 
measure to its failure, for he brought to his deal- 
ings with the natives the same ruthless violence as 
he exhibited towards the people of Munster, or 
towards his Catholic neighbors in Cornwall. Mr. 
Rowse regards his suppression of Catholicism in 
the southwest as one of his great achievements. 
Certainly it won for him great favor with Eliza- 
beth’s government, especially with Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, to whom Grenville looked for advance- 
ment for himself and for the members of his 
family. One or two of his letters here printed, 
show that the stout-hearted hero can also be a 
pretty thorough sycophant. 

There are two good chapters on the expedition to 
the Azores and the last| fight of the Revenge. 
Ralegh’s account of the action off Flores is supple- 
mented by some new documents from Spanish 
sources, and the author may no doubt claim that he 
has put an end to the “flood of controversy”, and 
written the definitive account of those days of mem- 
orable conflict. Grenville will be remembered for 
this action, and for this alone. There is little in 
his career, or in his character, to evoke sympathy 
or admiration. He was essentially a man of vio- 
lence, ruthless, domineering, and unloved by most 
who had to do with him. A hero certainly, capable 
of the extreme of physical courage, but wholly lack- 
ing in the moral qualities of the men, who on one 
side or the other, in the great religious conflict of 
his time, gave up their lives for their principles. 
But he was in most respects, typical of his class. 
They were the men who “fashioned the Elizabethan 
triumph.” They too were the men who fashioned 
English society as it was to remain for centuries to 
come; and Mr. Rowse’s picture of that society in an 
area where its activities were of unusual importance 
at the time, is a useful addition to the history of 
Elizabethan England. —D. J. McDOUGALL. 
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An Answer to Von Mises 
THE ECONOMIC SYSTHM IN A SOCIALIST STATE: 
R. L. Hall; ‘Macmillan; pp. 230; $2.50. 


OCIALISTS OF THE 19th century, while keenly inter- 
S ested in the various alternative forms of industrial 
organization appropriate to a socialist society never con- 
cerned themselves with the problem of economic calcula- 
tion. Indeed Marx and his followers tended actually to 
discourage all such speculations. Until recent years the 
few economists who have thought about it took the view 
of Von ‘Mises that rational economic calculation is impos- 
sible in a socialist state since no adequate system of val- 
uation could exist. Valuation was excluded, according 
to this view, in an economy where no free (competitive) 
market in the means of production existed. On this view 
a socialist state would tend to be economically inefficient 
and unstable. Mr. Hall’s thesis is that a system of valua- 
tion is possible so long as there is a free market in 
consumers’ goods. Indeed he suggests that there is a 
strong presumption that a pricing mechanism comparable 
to that of capitalist society (shorn of its essential capital- 
ist significance) would be more likely to contribute to 
welfare under socialism than in an economy ‘where ex- 
treme inequalities of income, wealth, and opportunity 
prevail. The essential economic feature of a Socialist 
society—that which sets it apart from capitalism—is the 
public ownership of the means of production. Beyond 
this there cannot be said to be any inevitable or neces- 
sary system of economic organization. ‘The type of organ- 
ization will depend in part upon the ends to be served. 
We may however assume that it is desired to produce 
goods in a rational manner, that is, in a way which takes 
into account the relative urgency of different wants and 
the real cost of satisfying them. Clearly in a socialist 
state (as to some degree in a capitalist state) the decti- 
sion to produce some goods and services cannot ‘be put 
as the sum total of individual choices; the society must 
decide collectively. Thus the provision of public adminis- 
tration, justice, public health, and education, must be a 
matter of central planning, although a rational society 
will want to know how much any additions or subtractions 
to the services will cost or save. 

However, there is a large range of satisfactions arising 
out of the use of consumption goods where public ends 
are best served by giving the people money incomes 
(wages, pensions, etc.) and allowing them to choose for 
themselves. ‘Their choices are then reflected back in 
selling prices which, in turn, are part of the general 
system of economic valuation. Consumers’ choices when 
they influence price provide the producing units with some 
indication of the urgency of various wants. The diffi- 
culty occurs at the next stage of the analysis. Goods 
have to be produced in various proportions such that the 
prices ‘which will ‘clear the market’ also represent their 
cost to the community. If not there is waste. But what 
is their cost? ‘Mr. Hall argues that cost can only be 
expressed in terms of other goods which might have been 
made instead, using the same resources. Within a capit- 
alist society the process of valuation is supposed to take 
place (and no doubt does, within very wide limits) by 
the constant buying and selling of the various factors of 
production and their products in a competitive market. 
But this is ruled out under socialism. What then? 

(Mr. Hall argues that the difficulty can be avoided. The 
value of any producers’ good is finally derived from the 
value of the consumers’ goods in the making of which it 
is employed. The productive system must therefore work 
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towards a system of costing where this value—at certain 
margins of indifference—can be computed. When this is 
done it is possible to determine rationally whether or 
not resources ‘would ibe better used if shifted to the pro- 
duction of other things. It seems that he would begin 
by applying tentative prices to land, labor, capital, per- 
haps not different from what they were ‘before socialism, 
adjustments ‘being made later when the evidence of con- 
sumers makes itself felt. 'Thus a factory may be charged 
a tax (or rent) to offset the benefits enjoyed from a par- 
ticularly good location or manager. “To suppose that 
prices, rents, rates of interest, because they appear in a 
capitalist society should have no place in a socialist one, 
is to confuse the essential function of these as a means to 
a rational choice, with their function as generating incomes 
to individuals.” The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the erection of a theoretical model in which this method 
of costing is elaborated. The treatment includes a dis- 
cussion of the appropriate monetary system, the choice 
between large and small units of production, the possi- 
bilities of various wage systems, and the problems aris- 
ing out of foreign trade. The analysis is lucid but rigor- 
ous and will probably daunt all those who are not familiar 
with its use. —J. F. PARKINSON. 


Competitive Anarchy 
THE INTDBRNATIONAL (CONTROL OF NON-FERROUS 
METALS: W. Y. Elliott; E. S. May; J. W. F. Rowe; 
Alex. ‘Skelton; Donald Wallace. Macmillan Co.; $6.50; 
pp. 801. ; 


474F WE SINGLE OUT for special thanks, Dr. Furness 

| and Dr. Frey, it is only because we have ‘imposed 
on them. They, like all the rest of our aides and critics, 
have frequently disagreed with the views here expressed 
and have not had sufficient chance to check the whole 
of the work to be held in any way accountable for it’”— 
Professor Elliott in the preface to this book. Whether 
one agrees or not with the conclusions reached in this 
book is comparatively unimportant. A Kautskyist doc- 
trine of the beneficent influence of international capital 
pervades the book and the keynote is sounded by Alex. 
Skelton: “The efficient administration of international 
capitalism gives at once the best argument for its reten- 
tion by creating a common economic interest among the 
nations of the earth.” Personally I had thought that Lenin 
had effectively disposed of that theory some twenty years 
ago and the changing importance and increasing friction 
between the various states today seems to emphasize its 
impracticability, but this argument could be used equally 
well on the other side. However, as stated above, the 
economic doctrines and conclusions are comparatively un- 
important. 

This book is modern history. The interplay of financial 
and economic forces reacting upon and influencing the 
political situation is described in detail. The compara- 
tive quiet of pre-war expansion and development, the quick- 
ened pace of forced production necessitated by the Great 
War, the necessary and often painful adjustment to peace 
time production, the boom years to 1929, and the depres- 
sion are all carefully traced for each of the various non- 
ferrous metals. 

“Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from. the 

tomb, ; 

I arise and unbuild it again.” 

Cartels, price agreements, new discoveries, chemical 
and geographical, constantly necessitate adjustment; and 
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no matter how elaborate a structure is built up to ensure 
the “normal profits” and an easy existence for the various 
international and national financial groups, it never seems 
to last. 

Various platitudes come to hand to describe this 
pook; but it is a mine of information. It is important, it 
is interesting. The delay in publication has lessened the 
topical value of the book, as the various tables and figures 
cease at 1933 or 1934, just as the whole non-ferrous indus- 
try started to strengthen with world rearmament for the 
non-ferrous metals; nickel, copper, aluminum, inc, 
and lead play a very important part in the manufacture of 
munitions. This book should be read in conjunction with 
The Strategy of Raw Materials, a companionate publica- 
tion of the International Research Bureau of Harvard, by 
anyone who wishes to know the background of the world 
armament industry. —MARK FARRELL. 


9 s 
England's Senior Colony 
ENGLAND EXPECTS BEVERY AMERICAN TO DO HIS 
DUTY: Quincy Howe, Toronto; Musson Book Co.; 
pp. 239; $2.25. 
R. HOWE IS ONE OF THOSE Americans who object 
to having their country underwrite the commit- 
ments of the British Empire all over the world. His book 
begins, as the publisher’s note on the dust-cover remarks, 
where Walter Millis’s Road to War left off. It is designed 
to show how the same influences which brought the United 
States to the rescue of Britain in 1917 are still operating, 
and how the United ‘States is tending to drift into an un- 
written alliance with Britain, which means that she will 
fight to protect British interest in the Far East or in 
Europe without getting anything out of the alliance her- 
self. He thinks this is a foolish way for America to be- 
have, because the relative position of Britain in the world 
is sinking inevitably with the rise of great powers such 
as Russia, Germany, Japan and the U.S.A. itself, and the 
tendency of British dependencies to seek independence. 
Besides which, he doubts whether Britain really does stand 
for democracy, liberty, civilization, and all those other 
ideal causes. ‘So he argues for a policy of isolation, and 
wants the American people to prepare economically and 
psychologically for the difficult position in which they 
may find themselves some early day with all the rest of 
the world at ‘war. 

‘His general argument seems to this reviewer to be 
just plain common sense. But he will probably fail to 
convince his countrymen because, if they are to remain 
immune to the emotional contagion of pro-British war 
Propaganda, they must have some other equally strong 
emotional appeal to counteract the war propaganda. Such 
an appeal can come only from the challenge to recon- 
struct their own social and economic institutions so as to 
make a realization of the American Dream on this contin- 
ent an actual possibility. The Roosevelt government’s 
rather muddled and often self-contradictory New Deal pro- 
gram will not meet this need. So we may predict that, 
as soon as England gets a prime minister with a little 
more of the Nelson touch, America will respond with alac- 
rity to his battle signal. 

In the meantime this book gives some very interest- 
ing information about “the British Network” in the United 
States, about British influences upon the staffs of the 
great American metropolitan newspapers, about the pro- 
British connections of the chief directors of such organi- 
zations as the Foreign Policy Association and the Council 
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on Foreign Kelations—not to speak of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and of the American governing class in general who were 
once defined by a Morgan partner as “all the people we 
knew on the eastern seaboard of United States.” Mr. 
Howe is at his best on this topic of all the people the 
Morgans know on the eastern seaboard. Another item in 
his book which is very interesting at the moment is the 
fact that the chief correspondent of the New York Times 
in Toyko is also the chief correspondent of the London 
Times in that capital, and is a British subject. 
—FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


C.C.C. 
THIS NEW AMERICA: A. C. Oliver and Harold M. Dud- 

ley; Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 188. 

HIS ‘NHW AMERICA, a saga of the Civilian Conserva- 

tion Corps, could scarcely be called a critical evalua- 
tion. It contains 188 pages of eulogy, gathered largely 
from CC.C. camp publications and the somewhat biased 
effusions of the camp executives. In the anxiety of the 
editors to tell the “human side of the great program and 
to emphasize the morale-building elements of the move- 
ment”, they have glossed over graver questions which 
might trouble some thoughtful readers. 

No one can question the C.C.C.’s value as a conserva- 
tion measure; there are eloquent statistics cited in this 
book which testify to its success in reclaiming land, pro- 
tecting the natural forests, and building roads. On the 
“character building” side, however, less convincing evi- 
dence is given. We learn again and again that these 
boys are at last learning to take orders from their super- 
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iors—a lesson, says enrollee Victor Pekas, which “if 
learned and practised by all of us, would make us better 
citizens, true Americans and good husbands and fathers.” 
We are informed that many incipient radicals have been 
converted to the “true religion” by camp chaplains and 
have come to see “the error of subversive teachings.” In 
the long list of magazines subscribed to by the camps, not 
one of them could be called liberal in any sense of the 
word. We must conclude that if the C.C.C. boy is not 
regimented into the army routine, he is nevertheless not 
encouraged to think for himself. 

Besides failing to recognize the essential responsibility 
of “moral conservation”, the apologizers of the C.C.C. 
extoll the wonders of character rejuvenation without reali- 
zing that America’s problems today are economic, not 
moral. Merely by transplanting the underprivileged and 
the jobless from the cities to God’s own country will not 
solve unemployment or justify the existence of slums. As 
a conservation measure, the C.C.C. has succeeded, but it 
is no substitute for the fundamental economic reforms 
which Liberal governments will evade as long as they can 
afford such expensive temporary panaceas as the C.C.C. 

—D. AARON. 


r) . 
The Doctor's Dilemma 
THE CITADEL: A. J. Cronin; Ryerson Press, 'Toronto; 
$2.50. 


444 SWEAR BY APOLLO the Physician and Asklepios 

| and Hygeia and Panakeia and all the gods and god- 
esses, that according to mi ability and judgment, I will 
keep this oath and this stipulation: to reckon him who 
taught me this Art equally dear to me as my parents, to 
share my substance with him and to relieve his necessities 
if required; to look upon his offspring on the same footing 
as my own brothers and to teach them, this Art if they 
shall wish to learn it, without fee or stipulation; and that 
by precept, lecture, and every other mode of instruction, 
I will impart a knowledge of the Art to my own son and 
to those of my teachers, and to disciples bound by a stipu- 
lation and oath according to the law of medicine and to 
none other. I will follow that system of regimen which 
according to my ability and judgment I consider for the 
benefit of my patient and abstain from whatever is dele- 
tericus and mischievous. I will give no deadly medicine 
to anyone if asked, nor suggest any such counsel; and in 
like manner I will not give to a woman a pessary or pro- 
cure an abortion. With purity and with holiness 1 will 
pass my life and practise my Art. I will not cut persons 
laboring under the stone but will leave this to be done 
by men who are practitioners of the work. Into ‘whatever 
houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit of the 
sick and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief 
and corruption; and further, from the seduction of females 
and males, of freeman and slaves. Whatever in connec- 
tion with my professional practice, or not in connection 
with it, I see or hear in the life of men which ought not 
to be spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning 
that all such should be kept secret. While I continue 
to keep this oath unviolated may it be granted to me to 
enjoy life and the practice of the Art respected by all men 
in all times; but should I trespass and violate this oath, 
may the reverse be my lot.” 

Such (with early Christian accretions) is the oath of 
Hippocrates, cynically referred to as the hypocritic oath, 
and this novel concerns Andrew Manson, who fresh from 
medical school, is trying to live up to it. Medical men in 
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general are recruited from the same imperfect stuff as 
other professional men, although a few years of (busy prac- 
tice listening to the troubles of those who come for help, 
softens them greatly. When their pocket-books are involy- 
ed they may do things they shouldn’t. When their income 
is not concerned, they may sometimes take the line of 
least resistance, resulting in careless, slip-shod practice. 
All of which is movingly told, seemingly without art, in 
this truly great novel, which narrates the daily rounds of 
a busy doctor who finally reaches ‘Harley ‘St., the citadel 
of intrenched medical practice, and ‘finds its code incom- 
patible with the Hippocratic tradition. 
—J. MARKOWITZ, 


Light Amusement 
THE CROOKED CORONET: Michael Arlen; (Ryerson 
Press, Heinemann); pp. 327; $2.00). 

HPRD IS STILL a great deal of good clean fun to be 

got out of the world, and also a good deal not quite 
so clean. ‘Mr. Arlen gets both in this collection of short 
stories in various styles, which he terms “misrepresenta- 
tions of the real facts of life.’ He deserves a vote of 
thanks. It’s all very trivial and superficial, and doesn’t 
wring your heart-strings once. But it keeps you amused. 

The trick has been, apparently, to choose some popu- 
lar author—anyone, from R. L. 'Stevenson to Noel Coward, 
then write the sort of story he might have written, in 
pretty much the style he would have used, but with 
enough freedom to prevent the tale turning into a dull 
imitation or parody. Part of the fun for the reader, when 
he stops saying sniffily “How reminiscent!” lies in spot- 
ting the model, which is not always as easy as you might 
think. I have no intention of giving even an alphabetical 
list of identifications, partly because it might spoil the 
fun, partly because I’m not always quite sure. 

[But even apart from the game, the stories are amus- 
ing in themselves. There is a good variety of tone and 
subject, and though occasionally one has a disturbing 
momentary impression of reading P. G. Wodehouse in 
his slower moments, none of the stories is tedious. None 
of them, indeed, will stick in your mind as a flawless 
masterpiece, but any one of them is a good quarter-hour’s 
entertainment. ‘There are eleven altogether, and you 
won’t find it easy to get as much fun for eighteen cents 
as you will here. 


Canada Year Book 


The 1937 Canada Year Book is now available at $1.50 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, and by a special conces- 
sion, students, teachers and ministers of religion may 
obtain paper bound copies at fifty cents each, but only a 
limited number has been set apart for this purpose. This 
book is absolutely necessary to anyone who takes an 
objective interest in the affairs of Canada. 


Correspondence 
October 11, 1937. 


Sir: 

Britain is at last realizing the importance of the 
health of her children. On ‘September 30th., in London, 
a tremendous drive “without parallel in the history of the 
nation’, was launched in an Empire broadcast, by no less 
a person than the Prime Minister himself. 

The campaign, which will cost ten million dollars, 
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will run a wide gambit, according to the Globe and Mail 
dispatch, from setting up exercises to maternity and child 
welfare, from organized games to health films and better 
care of the teeth. 

This new health program, approved by the government, 
has been in preparation for a year. It will be in the hands 
of district leaders and will be especially keen in the so- 
called “depressed areas, the slums and large industrial 
centres.” 

This “health drive” has been undertaken, you may 
be sure, for no silly sentimental reason, such as health 
for its own sake, or for the happiness of the young people 
involved, because of course no government can afford 
such expenditure, but this is a stern necessity, as the cap- 
tion of the press report assure us, this is Building British 
Health as a war preparation. ‘Running side by side with 
Britain’s rearmament program it is proof that Britain’s 
leaders are aware of the imiportance of national health in 
possible wars of the future.” 

Good strong healthy lads are an absolute necessity 
when uniforms must be donned and soldiers marched 
“gaily” off to a war. The article assures us that Italy 
and Germany have been preparing their youngsters in this 
way, for years. Our leaders feel, we infer, that it would 
be a national embarrassment if we had to recruit thin, 
narrow-chested children into the ranks of the defenders 
of property. Imagine the fun ‘Mussolini and Hitler would 
make of a rickety army from the depressed areas. Our 
national pride and honor demand bigger and better boys 
for battalions, however hard it may be on the exchequer. 

Then too, it will send a glow through the proud old 
hearts of our patriots when they realize that Great Britain 
plans to have only healthy strong bodies among thé 
cerpses, having given special attention to their teeth in 
the health drive. How humiliating to have a dead soldier 
with some teeth missing. No, indeed. British corpses in 
the next war must be as fine as any produced by Italy, 
Germany or Japan. 

—EDNA BARNETT. 


BACK NUMBE|R—One copy of January 1935 wanted, 35 
cents will be paid for this copy. Notify H. O. Mc- 
Andrew, 38 Dromiore Cres., Hamilton. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this column does not in any way preclude 
review in a future issue.) 


OUR MAGIC GROWTH: Olive Woolley Burt; Caxton 
Printers; $2.00; pp. 138. 

SWHET MEDICINE: Richard W. Randolph; Caxton 
Printers; $2.50; pp. 196. 

DHEP SOUNDINGS: Alan Corby; Caxton Printers; $2.50; 
pp. 405. 

THE CHECKHRED YBHARS: Mary Boynton Cowdrey; 
Caxton Printers; $3.00; pp. 265. 

THE ARCHER OF PARADISE: Reva Stanley; Caxton 
Printers; $3.00; pp. 349. 

YHLLOW EYES: Rutherford Montgomery; Caxton 
Printers; $2.00; pp. 243. 

NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND: J. B. Rhine; (Farrar 
& Rhinehart); Oxford University Press; $2.50 pp.274. 

THE RISE OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN, 1791-94: 
(Haarap); Oxford University Press; $3.00 pp.266. 

SOUND YOUD BUGLES: Eric Knight; (Harper); Musson 
Book Company; $2.50; pp. 404. 

FROZEN FIRE: F. OG. McLaren; Macmillan; $1.50; pp. 39. 
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